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(". S. ** Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York; 
And all the clouds, that lour’d upon our house, 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths; 
Our bruised arms hung up for monuments ; 


Cc. S. “How now, how now? what say the 
citizens ?” 
Trumbull. ‘* The citizens are mum, say not 
a word. 
I laid open all your victories, 
Your discipline in war, wisdom in peace, 
Your bounty, virtue, fair humility. 
And, when my oratory grew to an end, 
I bade them, that did love their country’s good, 
Cry,” Hurra for Schurz. 
**They spake not a werd; 
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Our stern alarnms changd to merry meetings. 

Why I, in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pass away the time; 

Unless to spy my shadow in the sun, 

And hate the idle pleasures of these days. 

Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous.” 
—Ricuarp III., Act L., Scene I. 


But, like dumb statues, or breathless stones, 
Star’d on each other, and look’d deadly pale. 
When I had done, some followers of mine own, 
At lower end o’ the hall, hurl’d up their caps, 
And some ten voices cried,” Hurra for Schurz. 
** And thus I took the vantage of those few,— 
Thanks, gentle citizens, and friends, quoth 1; 
This general applause, and cheerful shout, 
Argues your wisdom, and your love to” Carl: 
** And even here brake off and came away.” 
—Ricuarp IIL, Act Scene VII. 
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Columbia. **O judgmeut, thou art fled to 
brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason! 
They, that have done this deed, are honorable ; 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know 
not, 
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That made them do it; they are wise and hon- 
orable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you, 
I come not, friends, to steal away vour hearts: 
I am no orator, as Brutus is: 
I tell you that which vou yourselves do know.” 
—Jciicvs C#sar, Act UI., Scene I. 


lord 7’ 
are a 


H. G. ** Do you know me, my 

Grant. ** Excellent well; you 
monger.” 

H. G. ** Not I, my lord.” 

Grant. ** Then I would you were so honest 
man.” 

H. G. ** Honest, my lord?” 

(rrant. ** Ay, sir; to be honest, as this world 
goes, is to be one man picked out of ten thousand.” 
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SHAKSPEARE ON THE “LIBERAL” CAMPAIGN OF SLANDER. 


‘*That's very true......What do you 
lord ?” 
‘* Words, words, words!” 
‘*What is the matter, my lord?” 
Between who?” F 
‘*IT mean the matter that vou read, 
my lord.” 
Grant. ‘*Slanders, Sir.” 
—Hamuet, Act IT., Scene IT. 
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Wit the next Number of Ha®*- 
PER’s WEEKLY our readers will recely 
the Second Part of 


DORE’S LONDON. | 


This magnificent Serial, which is pu. - 
lished at a high price in England, ‘s 
sent out gratuitously in Monthly Eighs- 

page Supplements to the subscribers 
Ss WEEKLY. 


Ovr readers will be pleased tp 
‘learn that/ a new serial story, by tke 
author of “ Cecil’s Tryst,” “ Bred in tke 
Bone,” “ Won—Not Wooed,” and othtr 
popular novels, will shortly be cor.- 
menced in HARPER’s WEEKLY. It ‘5s 
called 


“A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE;”: 


and our readers will find it one of th. e 
most fascinating and thrilling nove's 
from the Author’s pen. 


PERSONS, NOT PRINCIPLES. 


HE: Presidential campaign has opené 1 

befure the nominations have been mad.,). 
The two great meetings in New York shojy 
how fully the public mind is aroused, atl 
there is no doubt that the canvass will lL 
lond and exciting. If it is also peculiar! 7 
personal in its character, they must bear th:p 
responsibility who have chosen to make :t 
so. They must be held to account wh, 
while declaring that the supremacy of R-- 
publican principles is of paramount impo - 
tance, have undertaken to destroy the party 
upon grounds of personal preference. “ WI y 
does not General GRANT withdraw, and give 
peace to the party ?”. ask those who are o }- 
posed to him. Because he is the choice ¢f 
the overwhelming majority of the party ; 
and those who prefer some other candida e 
have no more right to ask or expect hs 
withdrawal than they would have had §o 
ask or expect that of Mr. LINCOLN, to who e 
renomination many of these gentlemen we e 
hostile. Indeed, there is a letter signed Ly 
several of the Cincinnati gentlemen, which 
was addressed to Mr. LINCOLN in 1264, aft_r 
his renomination, suggesting that he shou d 
withdraw. They were certainly poor cou :\- 


selors then, and they are no wiser or mo e 


reasonable now. 

They have chosen, we say, to make a car - 
paign upon a pe rsonal issue. They do ni t 
complain of Republican principles; they co) \- 
cede the necessity of maintaining Republicz.o 
ascendency, but they do not like Gener J 
Grant. The debt is diminished—but thcy 
do not like General GRANT! Taxes are r)- 
duced, and there is greater honesty and eco - 
omy in their collection—but General GRAN’ ! 
The Indian policy is Christian and sagacio' s 
—but General GRANT! Our foreign relatio‘.s 
are honorably and peacefully directed—b' t 
GeneralGRANT! Industry revives, confiden e 
is restored, there is a deep and general feelii g 
of stability —but General GRANT! The cou'- 
try acquiesces in the settlements of the wa’; 
the Democratic party is in despair, aid 
sees no hope either in the active or passi‘-e 
mood; it is dissolving if Cincinnati does 
try to save it—but General GRANT! Gener il 
Grant!- We all remember the war, and t)e 
wit of the good LINCOLN. Victory after vi :- 
tory lighted upon the banner of Gener l 
GRANT. “ But he’s an awful whisky drin~- 
er,” said somebody to Mr. LincoLtn. ‘I 
wish you'd tell me the brand, and I'll send a 
demijohu to every general in the army,” 1 >- 
plied. the President, with twinkling ey: s. 
Aud as the country sees the unquestional, y 
good results of General GRANT’s administi 1- 
tion, yet hears that he is corrupt, ignorai t, 
and weak, it replies with a smile that it is 
astonishing how well corruption, ignoran: e, 
and weakness administer the governme1 
LINCOLN did not believe the whisky stoi 5, 

‘and the country does not believe the corru )- 
tion story. 

The position of the Republican opponer ts 
of General GRANT would be more reasonal le 
if they would say frankly that they thir k 
his renomination would justify the form a- 
tion of a new party, and that a new party, 
mainly composed of Democrats, would ofi>r 
a fairer chance of pure and honest admin +- 
tration. This would not only be more ca.- 


did, but it would be more canclusive, k>-. 
cause it would show to the country unm)3-- 


takably the necessary tendency of the Cia- 
cinnati movement. Even the Jribune say": 
“If the Democratic party, untaught by di 3- 
aster, should insist on fighting over aga t 


the struggles of 1860, 1864, 1868, of course 
the Republicans must stand to their arms 
and fall into line. But of this there is no 
more prospect than of refighting the battle 
of Bunker Hill.” But if within less than 
ten years after the battle of Bunker Hill the 
Sons of Liberty had been invited to desert 
their own friends and organization in order 
to unite with the Tories and red-coats in ob- 
taining possession of the new government, 
on condition that the Tories and red-coats 
could make up their minds to acknowledge 
American independence, the Sons of Liberty 
would have laughed their exhorters to scorn. 
And when a tribune of the people to-day 
tells Republicans that to secure the ascend- 
ency of Republican principles he is willing 
to break up his party and unite with Demo- 
crats, provided they will agree to hold their 
tongues about repudiation, State sovereign- 
ty, and equal rights, he will find himself— 
as he shouid—a tribune without people. 

If the Cincinnati assembly proposes to 
form a new party, the New York meeting, as 
we show elsewhere, was not an act of ad- 
hesion, for it declared itself Republican. If 
it does not mean to form a new party, upon 
what ground does it expect support from 
the Democrats? What difference can it pos- 
sibly make to the Democratic party, as such, 
who is the head of a Republican Administra- 
tion? Butif Cincinnati does not expect the 
support of Democrats, its action can only di- 
vide the Republicans and tend to Democratic 
success. Thus the movement offers no posi- 
tive probability except the defeat of the 
Republican party. But is that in itself so 
desirable a result? If there have been mis- 
takes of administration, is that the way to 
correct them? On the other hand, if the 
party deserves defeat, why insist upon the 
paramount importance of Republican as- 
cendency ? 

A personal campaign is repulsive to those 
who prefer in political discussions to subor- 
dinate persons to principles. But those who 
say that if General GRANT would withdraw 
he would give peace to the party confess 
that their dissatisfaction is wholly personal, 
and invite a campaign the character of which 
will show that there is no Frealreason for a 
change. 


NEW YORK AND CINCINNATI. 


THE meeting at the Cooper Institute to 
respond to the Cincinnati call was very 
large and very enthusiastic ; but, of course, in 
New York an immense political meeting at a 
time of great excitement is very easily col- 
lected. The significance of such a meeting 
is to be found in the characters of its leaders, 
and in the appeal which it makes in the form 
of a platform or declaration to public ap- 
proval and support. It was ostensibly a 
Republican meeting. The Tribune called it 
“ the opening of the Liberal Republican cam- 
paign for the Presidency,” and the World in- 
sists that the whole Cincinnati movement 
shall be left entirely to the Republicans, 
which is very sage Democratic advice; for 
the Democratic leaders wish to see exactly 
the force of the movement, that they may 
decide whether there is enough of it to serve 
as a cat’s-paw for their hot chestnuts. 

The “ Declaration of Principles” sets forth 
that Republican dominance is of paramount 
importance. Certainly: so say we all. But 
the declaration fails to state how that domi- 
nance is to be secured by dividing the party. 
It asserts, indeed, that the success of the 
party does not depend upon any one indi- 
vidual. Certainly: so say we all. But how 
are the chances of that success increased by 
multiplying Republican candidates for the 
Presidency? It declares that public offices 
are created for the public convenience, and 
that they should not be bestowed as rewards 
for partisan purposes. Certainly: and the 
Republican President GRANT declares, and 
with a responsibility that this meeting could 
not possibly have, that honesty and efficien- 
cy, not political activity, will determine the 
tenure of office. 

Republican dominance is of paramount 
importance, says the declaration ; and when 
it was read fifteen Republican State Conven- 
tions had already approved the administra- 
tion of General GRANT, and twelve States 
had instructed their delegates to vote for 
him in the National Convention as a candi- 
date. And Republican dominance in the 
government being, according to Mr. GREE- 
LEY and his friends, so important, and the 
condition of any party dominance being 
united action, Mr. GREELEY announced at 
the meeting that he and his friends would 
bolt the Convention of his party, and go to 
one at Cincinnati called by gentlemen whose 
action led to the election of General FRANK 
BLAIR to the Senate. For although i in their 
opinion Republican supremacy is essential to 
the national welfare, yet if Republican su- 
premacy is sought by the nomination of a 
candidate whom they do not like, then Re- 
publican supremacy may go whither it list- 
eth. And ifthe Republican party is divided 
and‘ beaten, we are to remember that al- 


though the triumph of Republican principles 
is of paramount importance, yet that their 
success does not depend upon any single 
individual—which Mr. GREELEY and his 
friends would certainly find to be the fact 
if they elected a Republican individual by 
Democratic votes. So far as Republican 
principles are concerned, the meeting ap- 
parently proposed to secure their triumph 
by dividing the party. 

If, now, we estimate this meeting from 
those who were conspicuous upon its plat- 
form, and whose names were telegraphed as 
indicating its character, what must an ob- 
server familiar with New York people and 
politics say? Among the gentlemen pres- 
ent and supporting the meeting with their 
sympathy were some not only of the highest 
character, but of a keen sense of humor. It 
must have been exquisitely absurd for them 
to contemplate the company with which 
they were putting off from corruption and 
partisan politics to seek the political millen- 
nium by way of Cincinnati. 

The first thing that strikes the observer 
is that those of the leaders who were Re- 
publicans were all identified with what is 
known as the “FENTON” or “out” side in 
New York politics, many of them gentlemen 
who have been removed from office under 
the Administration, or whose efforts to be 
appbdinted have not been successful. “ Pub- 
lic offices,” they tell us, “are, or should be, 
created for public convenience, and not as 
rewards for partisan services.” Undoubted- 
ly: but we shonld like to have seen twenty 
of the vice-presidents whom we could select, 
stepping to the front of the platform and 
saying, “ We think that men should not be 
appointed to office nor removed from office 
for partisan considerations.” The explosion 
of laughter that would have followed would 
have blown up the building. 

Among the vice-presidents were the names 
of some men of the highest character; but 
they are iso Democrats and free-traders. 
Are we to understand that these gentlemen 
are eager and anxious to secure the triumph 
of Republican principles, which they have 
always steadily opposed? They unite with 
Mr. GREELEY to promote that triumph by 
nominating a candidate at Cincinnati. But 
if he should be a protectionist we fear that 
even their profound desire for a Republican 
triumph would hardly persuade them to sup- 
port him, while if he were a free-trader Mr. 
GREELEY says that he should oppose him. 
And if he were neither the one nor the other, 
what could these Democratic gentlemen gain 
by going to Cincinnati—except, indeed, the 
triumph of Republican principles? Again, 
we can imagine the eyes of the humorous 
gentlemen whom we have mentioned as rest- 
ing with satisfaction upon Mr. Davip Dup- 
LEY FIELD as a stern co-laborer in the great 
cause of official purity. We trust that these 
gentlemen will see that Judge BARNARD and 
Judge Carpbozo join Mr. FIELD and them- 
selves in their quest of public virtue. We 
offer them our respectful condolence that the 
lamented Fisk was removed untimely, for 
they could have counted upon his sympathy 
and aid. Mr. District- Attorney FELLows 
also is mentioned in the Tribune as conspic- 
uous upon the platform. He, too, is un- 
doubtedly deeply anxious for the triumph 
of Republican principles, although last au- 
tumn he was equally anxious for the tri- 
umph of Mr. TWEED. But at Cincinnati, 
above all things, there is to be no Past; by- 
gones are to be by-gones. 

Of course we are not denying that there 
are good and thouyhtful men interested in 
the Cincinnati movement, who deplore what 
they believe to be the fatal decadence of the 
Republican party. And if the Cincinnati 
meeting in New York had been managed by 
them, if its conspicuous leaders had been 
men above all suspicion of personal or inter- 
ested motives, and if it had said frankly that 
in its judgment the highest welfare of the 
country required the defeat of the regular 
Republican organization, which will be rep- 
resented at Philadelphia, even if that defeat 
were accomplished by the votes of Demo- 
crats, the meeting would have had a sinceri- 
ty, a significance, and a dignity of which in 
fact it had no trace whatever, except the 
lofty tone and sincerity of Mr. ScnuRz’s 
speech. The speech of Mr. TRUMBULL was 
skillful, but it was not accurate, which in 
such a speech is a fatal defect. The oration 
of Mr. SCHURZ was another expression of 
that high political aspiration which is na- 
tive to all thoughtful and generous minds. 
But its fatal defect was that it failed to show 
any reason whatever to suppose that the 
success of the leaders of the meeting, or of 
similar leaders at Cincinnati, would offer 
even a probability of relief from any politic- 
al evil whatever. Cincinnati asks us, in ef- 
fect, to believe that any change from the 
present situation is desirable. It declares 
that the Republican party has lost the fer- 
vid inspiration of its youth, and therefore 
it must give place to—what? That is the 
vital question; and Cincinnati has no an- 
swer for it. 


THE UNJUST JUDGES. 


BEFORE this paper is issued we hope that 
the Judiciary Committee of the Assembly of 
New York will have reported in favor of the 
impeachment of the judges against whom 
charges have been preferred by the most re- 
sponsible authority. Misdemeanors quite 
sufficient to justify peremptory removal 
have been established by the investigation, 
and the Reform Legislature would have 
done much to merit its name should it bring 
the judges to trial. The degradation of cer- 
tain parts of the bench in the city of New 
York is notorious. There are good and re- 
spected magistrates, but the fame of the 
whele bench is sullied by the character and 
conduct of some judges who disgrace it. 
They are judges who are wholly without 
public confidence and respect. They are 
judges before whom every honest man 
would shrink to appear, and who cover the 
name of justice itself with odium. 

It is not necessary that gross and open 
corruption be proved beyond cavil. But 
when the reputation of a judge i is gone, when 
the indecency of his personal conduct upon 
the bench and his plain perversion of the 
intention of the law are so constant and so 
flagrant that public trust in him is destroy- 
ed, then the authority of law, the dignity of 
its tribunals, the sense of security which is 
indispensable to the public welfare, all suffer. 
These are considerations which neither the 
Judiciary Committee nor the intelligent aud 
honorable members of the Assembly are like- 
ly to overlook. We can not, of course, speak 
of the due trial and removal of unjust judges 
as a party question. But neither can we for- 
get that it is the Republicans in the Legis- 
lature who must decide whether this radi- 
cal injury to the good order and stability 
of society itself should be longer tolerated. 
Amidst the universal demand for referm, 
let it be seen throughout the country that 
the Republican Legislature of New York 
does not hesitate to strike at unjust judges 
—the most threatening of all perils to civil- 
ized society. 


THE PRESIDENT AND REFORM. 


THE debate in the House-of Representa- 
tives upon the appropriation for carrying 
into effect the rules adopted by the Presi- 
dent in regard to the civil service shows dis- 
tinctly that, notwithstanding the eloquence 
and efforts of worthy champions of the cause, 
the feeling of the House has not changed 
since the time when it treated Mr. JENCKEs’s 
efforts at reform with profound contempt. 
The debate was followed by the publication 
of the Executive order upon approving the 
regulations suggested by the Advisory Board, 
which shows that the position of the Presi- 
dent is unchanged, and that he dees not hesi- 
tate to say with perfect frankness that hon- 
esty and efficiency shall determine the tenure 
of the office. But that the President alone 


can change the vicious practice in which all _ 


parties have so long acquiesced, it is idle 
to suppose. He can do much, as he has 
done much, despite the most flagrant mis- 
representation of bis action; and it is very 
convenient to hold him solely responsible for 
every abuse and defect of the service. But 
to a thorough reform, which the President 
has done more than any Executive to begin, 
a very great change of public feeling is in- 
dispensable. 

It is often said that the President has 1p 
real interest in the subject, and that his ac- 
tion is merely a tub to the whale. There is 
a cry for reform, it is alleged, partly sincere 
and largely dishonest; and the President 
yields to it, knowing that his friends in 
Congress will paralyze all his efforts. The 
President is not a man to play so miserably 
transparent a game. Nothing could harm 
him more seriously, and without even a 
chance of advantage. In various messages 
he has urged action. Congress at its last 
session authorized him to do something. 
Under that authority he proceeded, and 
asked the assistance of Congress, and Con- 
gress contemptuonsly flings the subject out 
of the window. To suppose that this is a 
play by which the President expects to im- 
pose upon the country is merely to show 
the profoundest ignorance of the whole sub- 

ect. 
Nor is it true that the President's especial 
friends are the especial enemies of the re- 
form. The record of the vote in both Houses 
shows that there is great difference of opin- 
ion among those who agree upon many other 
points. Thus in the Senate Mr. CARPENTER, 
who conspicuously opposes the reform, is 
certainly no better nor more efficient friend 
of the President than Mr. EDMUNDs, who is 
one of its warmest advocates; and Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN, who introduced the bill for the 
appropriation, is as faithful a supporter of 
the Administration as Mr. CHANDLER, who 
voted against it. The question is an open 
one to all parties and all parts of parties. If 
it be said that the foes of the President are 
the friends of the reform, it is no less true 
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that among the most earnest supporters of 
those foes are those who have the least faith 
in the reform. 

The Advisory Board have recommended, 
as they state in their report, all that is prac- 
ticable under existing circumstances. They 
have very carefully considered the subject, 
and if their estimate of what is practicable 
under these circumstances be correct, their 
recommendations will be satisfactory, as pro- 
viding for a faithful beginning of an im- 
proved system. But it would be rather un- 
reasonable, except upon the part of those 
who are resolved that nothing honest, or 
honorable, or efficient is to be expected of 
the Administration, to suppose that every 
abuse or cause of complaint in the service 
will instantly disappear. The President will 
unquestionably do his part in perfect good 
faith, and if his critics will ascertain the 
facts before they denounce him, they will pro- 
mote theirown peace of mind and materially 
enhance the vaiue of their criticisms. 

The intelligent people of this country, who 
sincerely wish that the public service should 
be constantly elevated and improved, and 
cease to be regarded as the booty of a vic- 
torious party, will not forget the words in 
which, forty years ago, that evil system was 
justitied by a Democratic leader, “To the 
victor belong the spoils of the enemy.” The 
constitutional theories of that party having 
been rejected by the country, its great policy 
of government by the aristocratic element 
having fai'ed, its chief political support— 
the interest of human slavery—having been 
swept away, a Republican President quietly 
states what he believes to be the true policy 
of a free popular government, in officially 
declaring that 

“The atmost fidelity and diligence wiil be expected 
of all officers in every branch of the public service. 
Political assessments, as they are called, have been 
forbidden within the various departments; and while 
the right of all persone in official position to take part 
in politics is acknowledged, and the elective franchise 
is recoguized as a high truet, to be discharged by al! 
entitled to ite exercise, whether in the employment of 
the Government or in private life, honesty and effi- 
ciency, no* political activity, will determine the tenure 
of office.” 
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THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. 


Tue General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which meets in Brook- 
lyn on the Ist of May, will be expected to 
settle the vexed Book Concern controversy. 
The proceedings of all the parties, the two 
Agents ond the Book Committee, will come 
before the body for review. It was an- 
nounced in the Christian Adrocate last June 
that examiners had been appointed to go 
over the books of account from 1852 to the 
present time, and to report fully what they 
find. If the examination has been made, 
there must be some resylts to report. 

The General Conference owes it to the 
( hurch which it represents to incet this ques- 
tion fearlessly, and to act upon it decided- 
ly. If Dr. LANAHAN is right, he should not 
only be freed from all censure, but thanked 
for his tenacity in insisting upon a thorough 
investigation. Aw houest though mistaken 
man should receive the credit due his hon- 
esty; but an honest man who has main- 
tained the right in the face of a formidable 
opposition is entitled to the unqualified ap- 
proval of the community he serves. Even 
the ungodly world pays its tribute to un- 
flinching integrity. The Christian church 
is expected to do even better than the world. 

And this leads us to say that the Book 
Coneern question rises above the level of 
mere business. It is much more a question 
of morals. Its bearing on the business prin- 
ciples and practices of the many members 
of the great Methodist communion is so im- 
portant that the General Conference can not 
safely leave it unsettled. Like priest, like 
people, will prove itself true here as it has 
heretofore. If the Church as a manufactur- 
er, publisher, and bookseller has a doubtful 
reputation in the business world, how can 
its members be expected to be spotless? 
The administration of a religious publish- 
ing house must be above even suspicion 
of wrong. The entire Methodist Church is 
affected by the serious imputations upon the 
management of the Book Concern, and must 
have for its own protection an investigation 
which shall declare the whole truth. 

Nor need the General Conference have any 
difficulty in determining whether there is or 
is not a case. The material must be by this 
time thoroughly sifted. After so mucP in 
spection of books and accounts, the simple 
question whether frauds upon the Book Con- 
cern have been committed must be suscepti- 
ble of a quick determination. A committee 
of citizens went through the complicated ac- 
counts of the city of New York in two months, 
and made a report which has never been chal- 
lenged. The accounts of the Methodist Book 
Concern have been subjected to examination 
for nearly a year and a half, and certainly 
what they tell is by this timé ascertainable. 
Any ordinary business house would have dis- 
covered whether it had been defrauded,in a 
few weeks’ time. It is a perpetual wonder 


_ 


to the outside world how it has taken so long 
to make up a decision upon the past manage- 
ment of a religious publishing institution. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that this 
General Conference will be, in part, com- 
posed of laymen, It is no disparagement 
to the ministers to say that the laymen 
can better than they see the significance 
of business facts. It is said, in the denom- 
inational papers, that the lay delegates are 
men of superior intelligence and business 
qualifications. The Book Concern question 
will be in their line, and if the Conference 
is wise it will give them a leading part in its 
determination. 

Nothing will be worse for the Church than 
an appearance of shuffling, as though the 
Book Concern trouble was something to be 
got out of the way. If the public should 
settle down in the opinion that the Method- 
ist Church is indifferent to a case of busi- 
ness morals which comes 80 closely home to 
it, the public will draw conclusions unfavor- 
able to the Church. In all such trouble 
there is only one way out—to face the truth 
and to bring the wrong to the light of day. 
If we mistake not, Dr. LANAHAN is willing 
to abide this test, and why should not the 
Book Concern ? 


VIA CINCINNATI TO PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 


WE hove devoted much space to the pro- 
posed ass mbly at Cincinnati, because, under 
an aspect and promise of great reform and 
improvement, it has seemed to.us to conceal 
the gravest danger to the country. It isa 
movement without plan, or policy, or organ- 
ization. It is simply the taking of a risk in 
which every reasonable chance is against 
success. The honest, and desponding, and 
intriguing, and discontented, and disappoint- 
ed, and thoughtless, and ambitious naturally 
look to such a movement, and with hopes as 
various as their motives. But we are glad 
to see tliat as the time for the meeting ap- 
proaches the conditions upon which support 
will be a:corded by Republicans to the Cin- 
cinnati movement are more plainly stated. 

Thus in Pennsylvania the call says, “* Ac- 
cepting the proposed Convention as entirely 
of and within the Republican party, and aa de- 
signed to promote the success of Republican 
measures liberalized,” etc. In Massachn- 
setts the call asserts that the Cincinnati in- 
vitation includes “ only those who have sus- 
tained, and who pledge themselves bY no 
act or word to endanger, the vital princi- 
ples of the Republican party.” The Chicago 
Tribune also favors the theory that the Cin- 
¢innati movement implies the dissolution of 
the Democratic party and continued Repnh- 
lican dominance. 

To all this the Cuicago Times olsjects. 
It says, very emphutically, that Demo- 
crats are expected to furnish votes to elect 
the Cincinnati nominee, they should be con- 
sulted...... If it be made on the one part a 
sine qua non that the Democratic party or- 
ganization shall perish, then it will be made 
on the other part a sine qua non that the 
Republican party organization shall perish.” 
The New York Tribune says that it hopes and 
expects that there will be only two Repub- 
lican tickets in the field and no other; but 
if there be a Democratic ticket, it will sup- 
port the Republican which seems most like- 
ly to succeed. If the Chicago Times speaks 
for its party, of which there can be no doubt, 
the Tribune will finally support the Phila- 
delphia candidate. And the New York and 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts and other 
delegates to Cincinnati, who sincerely wish 
to promote Republican measures, and not to 
endanger Republican principles, will, in that 
case, finally pitch their tents in peace at 
Philadelphia. 


PERSONAL. 


Few men of his years and time have had so 
much of business and political success as MIL- 
Ton 8. Lata, of California. In 1853 he emi- 
grated from Alabama to California, and at twen- 
ty-five, looking like a boy, came to Washington 
as a member of Congress. He declined a re- 
election. In 1855 he was made Collector of the 
port of San Francisco, in 1860 elected Govern- 
or, and three days after his inauguration chosen 
a Senator in Congress for six years. He was 
uniformly genial and pleasant with members of 
all parties, had no angular points, and made 
money with the ease of a fortune’s favorite. 
For several years he has been president of the 
principal bank of San Francisco, is a milliongire 
at forty, a fine scholar, and has one of the most 
extensive and choice libraries in California, if 
not in the country. 

—It is said of Mr. the gen- 
tleman who recites so admirably, that his mem- 
ory is so remarkable that in his public recita- 
tions he never uses a book, and can recite at 
call any one of two thousand pieces. He recent- 
ly gave the entire *‘ Courtship of Miles Standish" 
without referring to book or memoranda. 

—Reverend CUDWorTH is chaplain of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature. He has views. And in 
what he calls addressing the Throne of Grace” 
he sometimes makes a little stump speech at 
honorable members, as per following sample, a 
few mornings since, on the woman question: 
“The earth ils Thine, O Lord, and the fullness 
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thereof, the world and they that dwell therein; 
and pow another of the world’s great questions 
presses into this chamber for an answer—W hat 
can we do for woman’? .And clamor answers, 
‘Let her vote;’ clamor answers ayuain, ‘ Don't 
let her vote.’ Clamor thunders, clamor whines ; 
clamor prays, clamor jeers. Shall we hear the 
jeer of clamor? God forbid! If there be any 


stain of a right withheld from bright, blessed | 
beings—those who as mothers, wives, sisters, | 


daughters, companions, friends, make up so 
much of the happiness of the commonwealth’'s 
homes—give us wisdom clear enough to see and 
will strong enough to expunge that stain from 
the records of our otherwise prosperous vote.”’ 
Now that is what we call rather a neat thing in 
its way, cspecially as it goes out to the freemen 
of Massachueetts as a part of the legislative pro- 
ceedings. 

—Mr. Litt.e, of New Jersey, has invented an 
ingenious arrangement by which copies of mes- 
sages sent by telegraph can be left at different 
stations along the line of transmission. By 
means of a rheostat at each station the current 
is divided, one portion passing onward by the 
wire, the other portion doing its work and pass- 
ing tothe earth. The te'cg aph employed be- 
longs to the printing variei\ 

—Mr. GORDON BENNETT, du... %f the Herald, 
and Mr. Avcust BELMONT hay placing 
their money upon uncertain even Mr. Ben- 
NETT has betted his ten thousand dol. ‘3 against 
Mr. Be_mont’s four thousand that General 
GRANT will te the next President of the United 
States. 

—The citizens of Charleston, South Carolina, 
have held a preliminary meeting for the purpose 
of taking measures to erect a monument to the 
memory of WILLIAM GILMORE the most 
distinguished author that has been produced by 
the South. 

—We forbear to give the name of that Western 
editor who recently described a new hearse as 
‘*a splendid though sad vehicle.”’ 

—Dr. SHELTON MacKenzie, of the Philadelphia 
Press, who knows more clever people who have 
flourished during the last half century than any 
man on the planet, has a Book of Signers,”’ 
which embraces letters and autographs from 
persons, at home and abroad, who have achieved 
eminence in science, literature, and art. The 
doctor bought this book twenty years ago at a 
little book-stall in London. It contains four 
hundred autographs of nearly ail the great act- 
ors and authors who have been connected with 
the stage during the last century, and is proba- 
bly the only collection of its kind ever made. 

—In one respect Mr. MoTLey, our late minis- 
ter to England, was unlike most of his predeces- 
sors. He paid more for the rent of his residence 
in London (formerly the residence of the Earl 
of Clarendon) than the entire amount of his 
ealary as minister. At the same time the ele- 
gance and refinement of his entertainments 
were the subject of commendation by the most 
opulent and best cultured people in London. 

—Mr. Bancrort, it is said, is the only mem- 
ber of the diplomatic corps who enjoys any in- 
timacy with the Emperor Witutam. Mr. B. is 
a conspicuous member of literary and official 
society there, as he was and is here; and in Ber- 
lin, as in Central Park, enjoyed eminence when 
occupied in movement on that noble animal, the 
borse. 

—Speaking of “ Erie,”’ it is eaid by a son of 
toil in New England that ** BiscHoOrrsHEIM’s 
foot is on his native Heatu.”’ 

—Mr. ScMNER is reported to be somewhat ret- 
icent about Cincinnati. Since his displacement 


from the Committee on Foreign Relations he has | 


not been so constantly in his seat as formerly, 
and relaxes himself by dining out two or three 
times a week. He entertains in his own house 
in a style worthy of his fame, and thither resort 
the most cultured people who visit Washington. 
With newspaper folk he is especially ** newsy,”’ 
chatty, and agreeable. Forcign diplomats are 
among his most constant callers, and regard 
him evidently as a power in the land, notwith- 
standing his antagonism to the administration, 
and the hot fight in which he is engaged with 
certain of his Senatorial brethren. 

—A Washington correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune expresses the opinion, and, as Major 
De Boots says, expresses it ** boldly,” that Mr. 
Speaker BLaine is one of the ablest men and 
most successful politicians in America. As 
8 er he bas had the rare good fortune to 
please the Democrats of the House as well as 
the Republicans. He never runs about after 
the day’s work is done to conciliate somebody 
on whom he has made a point. On the contra- 
ry, he is a combative, decided, real man of the 
world, who takes some delight in animated, 
chivalrous address and attack, and is proud to 
bear himself well in the fiercest debate. He 
distributes no garden seeds, never perambulates 
the country in the interests of the Irceum, but 
is anchored to his place, and makes his amphi- 
theatre the public station. He is in the prime 
of life (forty-two), with healthy hair, and beard 
partly turned in color, but very strong and lux- 
uriant; and his face and physique are imposing 
and striking. His eyes are notable for their fine 
grayish-hazel light, and his manners are demo- 
cratic and engaging: something of the naval 
commander looks in the man. He has no affec- 
tations, sentimentalities, or weaknesses; tells a 
story well, and listens to one with radiant en- 
couragement; and, as a host, is delightful. In 
short, Mr. BLArNe is a type of the modern pub- 
lic man, sharing the better ambitions of his 
countrymen, apprehensive of the drift and bear- 
ing of opinion, fond of large and wholesome 
public occupation, and delighting in life, move- 
ment, and encounter. He has a large and inter- 
esting family, and his private affairs show the 
same organized condition and prosperity as his 
public, 

—Mr. DrsRakEwi's reception at Manchester, 
whither he went a few days since to deliver a 
speech, was avery remarkable one. Forty thou- 
sand people attended it and passed before him in 
procession. He alluded to it as ‘‘an honor un- 
paralleled in the life of any public man.”’ Jour- 
nals of different politics take different views of 
his speech, but all take occasion to speak in com- 
mendatory terms of the remarkable ability of the 
man. The Saturday Review says the people * may 
have naturally wished to show their sympathy 
with a public man who has never been tame or 
commonplace, whose audacity is unrivaled, and 
who can always speak so as to give his hearers a 
little to think over and much to remember.”’ 
Mr. DisRaELr unites two very opposite charac- 
teristics, which are very rarely conjoined. He is, 


— 


on the one hand, a man standing alone, isolated: 
Keeping by sheer force of intellect his hold on a 
party that long distrusted him; with no backing 
of fortune or connection to support him: a ma-- 
ter of invective, a lover of kee personal debate. 
On the other hand, he has the sense of dignity 
Which Englishmen like to see in their states. 
men. He loves solemnities ; he keeps the Hou-e 
of Commons up to its higher level; he ean te 
reserved and reticent When prudence commands: 
he thoroughly understands the conduct of on 
opposition. In whatever light the matter is ° 
looked at it may be fairly suid that Mr. Dn.- 
RAELI has curned the honors now vouchsafed to 
him: and those who sce nothing in his politica! 
philosophy to enlighten them, or in his present 
opinions to serve them as a guide to the future, 
may cheerfully acknowledge that, if the Lanca- 
shire populace chose to be enthusiastic about 
him, it had at least as good grounds for its en- 


as ordinarily justify the excitement of 


1¢ hour. 

—Mr. James ANtnony Frorpe, the historian, 
and Mr. Epwunp Yates, the dramatist, have been 
positively articled to the American Literary Bu- 
reau for lectures during the ensuing autumn and 
winter. Mr. says, propose to begin 
my lectures at the opening of the season, and I 
shall trust to you to keep me informed as to the 
time.’”” Mr. saves, “I purpose arriving in 
the States about the middle of August, and visit- 
ing Newport and other watering-places till th 
end of September, by which time I shall be ready 
to commence my lectures.”” Mr. Yares’s lect- 
ures will be: ** Princes of the Pen’’—DiIcKens; 
THACKERAY, JERROLD, and 
will consist mostly of personal reminiscences of 
these writers, with original letters and anecdotes. 
English Socicty” is a description of hich and 
low life in England as seen in the parks, at the 
opera, in country homes, London, at the sea-side, 
or the court. This lecture will be illustrated by 
life-size cartoons by Fritn. Lerecn, and STone. 
In a lecture on *‘ The British Parliament’’ Mr. 
YaTeEs will describe the proceedings of that 
body, with personal sketches of its members. 
The fourth lecture, on ‘*Good Authors at a Dis- 
count,’ is a purely literary essay on various 
good writers whose works are but little known. 


I~ the House of Representatives April 15, the River 
and Harbor Improvement bill, appropriatimg about 
five millions, including $225,000 for Hell Gate, wae 
passed, as was aleo a bill for the appointment of a 
commission to inquire into the depredations on the 
Mexican frontier. Mr. Sumner gave notice in the 
Senate, April 15, that when the Amnesty bill comes up 
again he will move as an amendment the Supplementa! 
Civil Rights bill. In the House, on the same dav, a bil! 
to Svea pens the Great Salt Lake and Colorado River 
Railroad Company, and to grant it right of way through 
public lands, was taken up and paseed. 

The Postal Appropriation bill was reported in the 
Senate April 19. As amended, it donbles for ten years 
the mail service and subeidy to the Pacific Mai] Steam- 
ship Company between San Francisco and China, so 
as to provide for a fortnightly trip. The Civil Service 
Reform bill was recommitted in the House on the 
same day, and a meseaage was received from the Presi- 
— concerning the Ku-Klux outrages in South Caro- 
ina. 

Memorial services for the late Professor S. F. B. 
Morse were held in various parts of the United States 
April 16 At the Washington meeting sympathetic 
telegrams were received from all parts of the world. 

A mild shock of earthquake was felt at Meridian, 
Misesiseippi, April 16. It paseed from northeast to 
ss taking in York, Alabama, and Enterprise, 

issiseippl. 

haciedian to the Fire Marshal's report the total loss 
by the late conflagration at Chicago was $190,526,5uu, 
of which $52,000,000 was on buildings and $135,526,509 
on personal property. The ineurance was about 
$90,000,000. The ongin of the fire was not ascertained. 

The Committee of Seventy’s charter for New York 
city paseed the Legislature April 15. It» leading feat- 
ure is the cumulative petnciple of voting. The Board 
of Aldermen, consisting of forty-five members, is all- 
powerful, while the authority of the Mayor is greatly 
reduced. The new officials will be chosen on the third 
Tuesday in May. 

The Chief Engineer of the New York Fire Depart- 
ment reports that during the year ending April 1v there 
were 1370 fires, causing a loas of $1,632,253, compared 
with 1106 fires and a lose of $2,359,033 for the previous 


year. 

In the State Senate, April 15, a bill was passed for 
constructing the Vanderbilt Under-ground Rallroed 
from the City Hall to Fiftrs-ninth Street, with a branch 
road under the Central Park to connect with the 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tar German government has formally notified the 
Bishop of Ermeland that sentences of excommunica- 
tion clash with the civil law, and that the conseut of 
the government must be obtained beture such sen- 
tences are pronounced. The bishop replies that civil 
honor is in no way afiected by excommunication. 

The sitting of the tribunal for the settlement of the 
Alabama claims opened at Geneva on the morning of 
April 1% None of the five arbitrators Were present. 
Great Britain and the United States only were repre- 
sented, the former by Lord Tenterden and Messrs 
Taylorand Bernard, and the latter by Messrs. J. Ban- 
crofé Davis, Caleb Cushing, and Charlies ©. Beaman. 
The official proceedings were confined to the delivery 
of documents to the secretary of the tribunal, who wil! 
transmit them to the arbitratora A note sccompaniecd 
the Englieh “ case.” 

The Marquis of Bute was wedded to a daughter of 
the famous house of Howard, at the Brompton Ora- 
tory, April 16. The Pope sent a present to the bride, 
and among the witnesses of the ceremony were the 
Baroness Burdett Coutts and Baron Rothschild. 

The consular convention between Germany aud the 
Tnited States has deen ratified by the Reichstag. 

At the close of the session of the Hungarian Dict, 
April 16, the Emperor Francis Joseph referred to the 
enccessful working of the Austro-Hungarian compro- 
misee, which has been in operation five vears, also 
spoke hopefaliy of the future of Hungary. 

Another revolution is impending in “pain. 

The Spanish government is said to have received as- 
anrances from other powers of their determination to 
put down the Internationals. 

President Thiers is open to the charge of incone!s*- 
ency, in having written to King Amadeus assuring him 
that France is interested in the conselidation of dy- 
nastic institutions in Spain. 

The French paesport system has again been abro- 


ated. 

A band of Mexican filibusters have been arrested by 
the commandant of the United States ferces at Fort 
M‘Intosh, Texas, for violating the neutrality laws of 
our nation. 

M. Catacazy, whose case has been carefully con- 
sidered by the Ruseian Council, has leit St. Pet: rsburg 
in utter disgrace. He will, however, be allowed a 
pension of $225” so long as he gives ue further oflence 
to his government. 

Much property has been damaged in the western 
part of Australia by a cyclone, 
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paving off the invaders, and so inducjng them td:| the Boulevard Beaumarchais, where a company | once for a bedroom, kitchen, town-hall, and | is so under the republic as well as under the em- 
quit the soil which they held as a material guar--| of professional artists got up a pool, in which all | school-room! About a dozen girls and boys | pire. On several occasions, when NapoLeon 
antee.. The sums raised in this manner were: | the usual customers of the house played every | make up the school. The master is a grave | III. still occupied the throne, immense petitions 
trifling compared to the enormous amount de--| evening for eight successive days. In this man- | middle-aged man, with a pathetic air of resigna- | were sent from Alsace and other parts of France, 
manded; bnt there is something pathetic in the | ner a very considerable sum of money was raised ; | tion in his bearing. And truly the rural school- | praying for a system of public education on a 
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were disdainfully spurned by the government, 
by the Senate, and by the Corps Législatif. 
‘©You must not ask for obligatory education,” 
said one of the government orators; ‘‘it would 
be contrary toour customs. It is pretended that 
the system has succeeded in other countries—in 


America, Switzerland, and Prussia—-as if France 
were beneath Prussia! Gentlemen, you might 
as well lay aside these idle dreams, for really 
we must decline to consider them seriously.” 


Poor France! It was but a few months after’ 


the delivery of this vainglorious speech when 


- 


she was indeed ‘‘ beneath Prussia.” And her | 
wisest statesmen, among whom M. Turers is 


not to be reckoned, perceive that the question 
of popular education, which is again agitating the 
country, is one of vital importance. But the 
priesthood have thrown the whole weight of their 


Hit 
ay 


age 


opposition on the side of popular ignorance. 
When, last December, the Minister of Public 
Instruction embodied in his report a plan for 
compulsory education in the primary branches, 
such as reading, writing, and elementary mathe- 


matics, ‘‘all the forces of the party of dark- | 
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ness,” in the words of a French journalist, ‘‘ were | 


instantly leagued against it.”” ‘The commission 
charged with the duty of examining the project 
was hostile to its adoption. Opponents were 
drummed up every where; there was a perfect 
rain of hostile pamphlets denouncing the sys- 


children of France are compelled, against their 
will, to grow up in ignorance, while across the 
Rhine and ih the provinces which have passed 
under Prussian rule by the fortune of war the 
people enjoy all those great educayjonal advan- 
tages for which France appeals in vain. 


A PRIMARY SCHOOL IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS.—[See Pace 34s. | 


DUCATION IN FRANCE. 
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POPULAR 


tem; and amidst the ecclesiastical thunders from 
hundreds of pulpits, the Archbishop of Rouen 
proclaimed that this innovation, if adopted by 
the government, would prove to be a greater 
public calamity than all the disasters of the war! 
The project was, of course, voted down, and the 


Such is the situation in a country where the 
Romish priesthood have the management of ed- 
ucation in their own hands. Schools are dis- 
couraged, and the most elementary instruction 
regarded with suspicion by these enemies of pop- 
ular enlightenment. *‘* God alone can tell,” says 
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the writer from whom we have just quoted, 
‘¢ what is to become of us if this condition of af: 
fairs is to continue. Alas, unhappy France: 
Low as thou art sunken_in the depths of mis; 
fortune and misery, wefear there still is a lowe? 
depth to be sounded: h 


ABOUT THAT MASQUERADE. 


A worp to the wise is sufficient; but as there 
are a few people not liberally endowed with Wiss 
dom, it may be as well to favor them with moré 
than one word. At all events, I have determined 
to give a candid account of what befell me in that 
atfxir at Babbletown. 

You see, it was to be an exclusive affair, and ft 
knew that all the best people were concerned ina 
4; so that when Kitty and I got a card of invi; 
tation, I was determined to go. We had he'd 
on by extraordinary exertion—one might almos? 
say by the skin of our teeth—to a scrambling pds 


sition ‘in society, and I was somewhat glad thas 
“this was to be the finishing up of the winter's rev- 


elry. 

ll cost so much,” said Kitty; ‘‘ there's 
gloves, and the carriage, and the costumes. 
think, Tom, we'd hetter give it up.” 

‘* As to the gloves,” I replied, ‘‘we can have 
our lemon kids cleaned; I know I can manage 
about the carriage. So you see, Kitty, there's only 
the costumes left; and with a woman of genius 
like you, my dear, that’s only a matter of time 
and patience. You must have lots of filigres 
stuff about the house that can be manufactures: 
into romething. 

** Well,” said Kitty, with: an air of resignation, 

‘what ‘Il you wear, Tom ?” 

“Qh, there's lots of things you know, Kitty, 
lots of things that Ican wear.” Saying which, ¢ 
departed. 

{ had made up my mind to consul MacMur. 
ray about my costume, when [ should get to the 
store. It seems absurd to me to have to explai: ’ 
who MacMurray is. He's so well known, so 
looked up to, holds such an enviable positio% 
among the boys at the stdére, he’s so consulted, 
and admired, and envied, that it seems to mé 
every body ought to-know MaeMurray. He's 
kind of an oracle at Smithers & Co's. Whenever 
there’s any thing going on that requires tact, oF 
experience, or talent, Mac Murray of the B stock 
ix always called upon. It is currently believed 
that the respectable gentle > »t the head of ths 
B stock is merely a figure-h: and if he hadnt 
money in the business, would ago have 


deposed i in Mac Murray's favor. 


J went to him at noon-time. 

| don't suppose you'd dome the favor to ins 
with me, Mac Murray, ” I said to him, ‘‘ but T@ 
like to ask vour advice about a little social affair 
that’s on the tapis down at our place.” 

‘**I shall be happy to oblige you in any way, 
Tom,” he replied, which after all was but tair, for 
I had spent many a night figuring for him at 
home. ‘Il try your German saloon to-day, 
‘Tom—my dinners ‘cost me a dollar a day, ang 
they're not always up to the mark. Let's ges 
down to Fatherland, and have some of that thit 
sour wine they delight in there.” 

[ can’t deny that I felt rather proud to have 
MacMurray walk down the street with me. f 
was too much of an ass to know that the contrast 
was extremely damaging to my personal appear- 
ance, and very flattering to MacMurray’s. He 
was a deucedly handsome fellow, six feet two in 
his stockings, and proportioned accordingly, with 
&. mustache that was a sight to see. I[ had & 
pretty fuir one of my own, but I never could do 
it justice. MacMurray could afford to wax his, 
and make the most of it. His position in the 
B stock enabled him to cultivate a mustache; 
but | was compelled to subdue mine, to keep it 
down, to make it shaggy and unpretending. If. 
I had gone down into our department with a 
waxed mustache, there’d have been a howl of de- 
rision immediately, and I should very probably 
have been flattened with a bale of batting or a 
few pieces of crash. 

Then MacMurray dressed in the tip of the 
fashion, and yet evinced a certain delicate taste: 
There wasn’t a gambler of the mdSt gentlemanly 
sort in Broadway that could excel Mac in a kind 
of artistic perfection about his toilet. You couldn’s 
point out any part of it that took your eve—his 
hat, or his coat, or his boots; there was what thé 
French call a je ne sais quot about it that formed: 
a most excellent completion. So you can easily 
see that the diminutive, worked-out, bloodless; 
shabby chap in the well-worn suit of gray, didn’: 
eut much of a dash by the side of him. I fel 
quite honored, however, and did my best to amus¢ 
him, with a kind of tact I had for looking at thé 
humorous side of things; so that he declared, 
when we came out of the saloon, that if it hadn’} 
been for me he should have been disgusted witl? 
the thing. 

‘* They put sugar, Tom, where they ought té 
put salt, and salt where it wants sugar, and they 
wait till every thing rots before they eat it; and 
those raw potatoes, ‘Tom, in vinegar—pah !” 

ar ell, you can get so much food for so little 
money,” replied, apologetically, and ungrateful 
ly, for the nice clean German saloon was gooc, 
enough for a prince, let alone MacMurray. if 

But all this time there was very little said 
about the masquerade. Every time I'd suggest 
the subject he'd waive it off, ‘till at last, as we 
were going back to the store, I told him I thought 
ot taking the character of Don Cesar de Bazan. 

Upon which he burst out langhing. I reddened: 
a little, and he hastened to beg my pardon. 

** The fact is, Tom, you know you must wear 
tights j in Don Cesar.” | 

** Well, what then ?” ; 
**Oh, nothing, old fellow, but vou know you 
went something in the wav of legs. to wear tights.” 
** Phat’s all stuff,” I ‘replied ; “every body pads, 
in that sort of thing.” 
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‘*Yes— but you know —confound it, Tom, I 
hate to talk this way, but you will ask my ad- 
vice,” 

Certainly,” I said, a little gruffly ; speak 
out.” 

** Well, you know it don't matter in any thing 
else; but if a chap happens to be a little knock- 
kneed, it plays the deuce with him in tights. 
There isn’t one fellow in a hundred that’s all 
right in that way, and yet they will make them- 
selves ridiculous ‘by wearing these things.” 

‘* Perhaps I'd better think of something else,” 
I said, considerably crest-fallen. ‘* What do 
you say to something with flowing drapery— 
that of a Roman Senator, for instance? How 
about the toga ?” 

He turned, and looked down. upon me with a 
mixture of surprise and amusement, 

** You're joking, Tom !” he said. 

‘*No, I ain’t,” I said, getting red in the face 
again. ‘*I never felt less like joking in my life. 
Why in thunder shouldn’t I wear the toga “ 

‘* Why, my dear Tom, the toga requires con- 
siderable in the way of shoulders. You see, now, 
it’s impossible for a fellow, with the life you lead 
down in that place, bending over the desk, scrib- 
bling from morning till night—it’s out of the ques~ 
tion for you or any man to have any thing much 
in that line. ‘The shoulders are necessarily nar- 
row, and there’s more or less of a stoop. Of 
course you can do as you please, but I wouldn't 
advise you to wear the toga.’ 

‘* Will you be kind enough to tell rhe,” I said, 
‘‘what in thunder I can wear? If there’s any 
costume outside of Richard the Third that will 
suit a knock-kneed hunchback, perhaps you'll let 
me know.” 

‘Why, I'll tell you, my boy, the very thing— 
take the character of ‘Touchstone—that ‘Il suit 
you exactly!” 

‘* It’s a kind of clown, isn’t it ?” 

** Well, yes, it’ 8 Shakspearean, you know—but 
excuse me, Tom.” MacMurray put up his glass. 
‘*'There’s a lady over there on the corner bow- 
ing to me. I can’t exactly place her; but of 
course she’s an acquaintance. I meet so many 
ladies; but it’s strange I can’t recognize her; 
she’s so confoundedly pretty—by Jove! what a 
nice little foot! She’s a beautiful little creature!” 

MacMurray hurried on, bowing gracefully, and 
smiling as he went. 

The lady was waiting for an opportunity to 
cross Broadway ; and, as she came very seldom to 
the city, was afraid. of the horses, and the crowds 
of people rushing to and fro. She made two or 
three efforts to get across, then went back and 
waited patiently. 

** Good-by, Tom,” said MacMurray, benignly 
dismissing me, and hastening over to her, ** goud- 
by, old fellow.’ 

‘**T think the lady is bowing to me, Mac,” I 
said, following him; ‘‘ she’s my wife |” 

‘‘ Your wife!” he repeated, standing stock-still 
and staring at me. 

** Yes; if a poor devil like me can claim such 

an appendage. If you've got time, I'll introduce 
you.” 
" He muttered something about its being a pleas- 
ure, but I could see that he was dumfoundered ; 
and after Kitty shook hands with him, and began 
to talk in her wise, womanly way, and he got close 
enough to see that she was really beautiful, he 
was more amazed than ever. 

It was strange that my pride wasn’t touched 
at his utter surprise that she should have been 
my wife; but the truth was, I was often surprised 
myself. ‘When, in one of my two weeks’ holidays 
in summer, I stumbled upon her father’s farm, 
and boarded there, and was so madly in love with 
her that I told her I couldn’t live without her, I 
thought of course she'd tell me to go die, and I 
never had quite recovered from my surprise when 
she left all that quiet loveliness in the country, 
and was quite content to scrabble along with me, 
plain-looking and poor as I was, and was likely 
to be. ‘That day in Broadway she was prettier 
than ever, with her cheeks all glowing in the win- 
try air, and her eyes full of wonder at the busy 
scene about her. With all her prettiness, there 
was nothing to excuse about her. If she had 
been bashful and swkward, her beauty would 
have glossed it over; but Kitty was never any 
thing but composed and graceful, and a little 
lady from the crown of her head to the sole of 
her foot. I was ass enough to be proud of Mac- 
Murray’s admiration of her. I drew her out, 
and endeavored to show all her pretty paces to 
this noble connoisseur. I was delighted to see his 
face light up with interest and commendation. 

We went down to the train with her, and Mac- 
Murray bade her good-by as if he had known her 
for years. The old apple-woman looked at them 
as he bowed over her hand and raised his hat. 

** Bedad, they’re well matched,” she said; 
they're a handsome couple!” 

It seems incredible to me now that the old 
woman's words didn't cut me a little, but I walk- 
ed back to the store with MacMurray without a 
pang. All the way he talked about my little rose- 
bud, as he called her, and vowed he had never 
seen a lovelier creature in his life. ‘* By-the-way,” 
he said, as he reached the store door, ‘‘ Ill run 
down to your place some night, and well talk 
over that business of the masquerade.” 

I hastened in a little flustered, for. I knew I 
was late, and our junior stood at the door, looking 
black as a thunder-cloud. 

‘* This is a pretty time to get back to business, 
Brace,” he said to me; ‘‘ what do you mean by 
wasting your time in this way ?” 

‘<I was detained, Sir, unavoidably,” I replied, 
stiffly, for I hated the man, and would have liked 
to knock him down. 

‘* Bah!” he growled, ‘‘ you might just as well 
steal our goods as our time.” 

I choked down a rising exclamation, and went 
down to my work. At that moment I heard him 
speak quite jocularly to MacMarray, who spent 
half his time in the street, 


My righteous wrath for my superior did not 
abate until I had drawn an immense caricature 
of him, representing him as a petty tyrant and a 
toady, and taking up all one corner of the sketch 
in delineating his future punishment. After hand- 
ing this around to my fellow-clerks to admire, 
my anger was appeased, and I dropped it under 
the desk. 

Then I forgot the existence of Mr. Bullock, 
our junior, and went manfully to work improving 
the time that he was so miserly of. 

That night when I went home, I found that 
Kitty was, in her quiet way, as enthusiastic over 
MacMurray as he had been over her. He was 
so handsome, she thought, and gentlemanly, and 
kind. 

‘*He seems to be so fond of you, Tom; I 
thought his manner was so nice to you. Don't 
you think a good deal of him, Tom? 

** Oh, ever so much, Kitty ; I adore him!” 

**No; but, Tom, aren't you really friends, like 
—like lots of people, real companions, you know ? 
I'd be so glad for you to have such a nice kind 
fellow for a friend.” 

I immediately persuaded Kitty that we were like 
Damon and Pythias, or Orestes and Pylades— 
almost like the Siamese twins; ‘‘ only you know, 
Kitty,” I added, ‘‘ of course we don’t see much of 
each other in the store, because I’m in a different 
position ; a great deal less exalted.” 

‘*{'m sure I don’t know why,” said Kitty, in- 
dignantly. 

‘** Well, he’s a tremendous fellow, you know; 
dresses to kill, and all that sort of thing.” 

‘* Fine feathers don’t make fine birds,"’ said 
Kitty. 

‘* But he’s a fine bird, Kitty,” I said, dolefully, 
ae the knock-knees and the bunch- 
bac 


‘** Yes, indeed, I'm sure he’s as good as he’s 
handsome,” said Kitty, and I remembered this 
conversation afterward. 

Kitty was in a great flutter when, two or three 
nights after, MacMurray came down to supper, 
to talk about the masquerade. 

** T’ve persnaded your husband to take the char- 
acter of ‘Touchstone,” he said to her, ‘‘ and we 
must study up § Shakspeare a little, to carry it 
out.” 

Kitty said very little, but went about hither and 
thither, ‘‘on hospitable thoughts intent,’ while 
MacMurray all the time followed her with his 
eyes full of admiration. 

He was delighted with every thing—with the 
pleasant little sitting-room, its bright, chintz-cov- 
ered furniture lighted up by a cheery fire, with 
the neat little kitchen, and the inviting supper all 
waiting for us when. we came from the train. 
He never saw such biscuits (and truly I think he 
never did), never tasted such coffee; and as for 
the custard, well, he supposed in a suburb like 
that we might get milk and eggs, but for his Peo- 
ple it was impossible, 

The night wore away pleasantly, and we put 
him to sleep in our own bed-chamber, stowing 
ourselves away as best we could on lounges or 
chairs—Heaven knows what trouble it cost us in 
every way, those visits of MacMurray’s! I saw 
that Kitty was more than usually interested in 
the masquerade, and resolved not to spoil any of 
ber fur, she had so little of it, poor child! 

As for me, I was a little tired—worked out, [ 
suppose. It was such 4 discouraging old tread- 
mill, that work-room of ours. A man might toil, 
with brain in hand, from dawn till midnight, and 
not get one kind word in return. To be sure, we 
were paid, but money is not every thing when it 
is so very little money. 

Besides, it turned the house upside down, hav- 
ing MacMurray down there three or four nights 
in the week. I began to get a little tired of his 
chivalric attention to my wife. He had got into 
the habit of picking up baskets of fruit for her, 
and bouquets of flowers, and bringing nicely 
bound copies of poems to her, which he read 
aloud in the evenings. I wonder how many 
bushels of fruit, and gardens of flowers, and /ibra- 
ries of books J would have bought for her if I 
had been rich enough! Kitty was all in all to 
me. I was a poor friendless waif when I found 
her, and she made up to me for every thing. It 
jarred upon me to have this magnificent person- 
age putting in a wedge between us, be it ever so 
small. I made up my mind, as soon as this busi- 
ness of the masquerade was over, I'd be rid of 
him for once and all. 

The day came round at last; and when Kitty 
bade me good-by in the morning, she spent a 
minute or two arranging my neck-tie, and gave 
me another hasty little kiss. ‘‘ You look thin, 
Tom,” she said, in her motherly way; ‘‘ now but- 
ton your coat up warm; you've got a cold, I'm 
afraid.” She was so shy and chary of her ca- 
resses that this extra kiss made me quite jubi- 
lant. I worked hard all that day at the store, 
and was about turning my thoughts homeward, 
when I saw standin before me Mr. Bullock. He 
looked the embodiment of his name, only a very 
much enraged animal of that species. His face 
was purple, and his full, round, fishy eyes were 
bloodshot, and seemed bursting from his face. 
He flourished before my face and flapped in my 
eyes a large sheet of paper, bellowing out, ‘* You 
scoundrel, is this your work ?” 

It was well that I had made my caricature good 
and big, or, moved to and fro in that way, I 
couldn’t have made it out; but I saw at once 
what was the matter—I had neglected to de- 
stroy that valuable cartoon, and it had fallen into 
his hands. I got well behind my desk, and reached 
down my overcoat, then I accepted the offspring of 
my genta, I knew it was all up with me, as far 
as my situation was concerned; so I took advan- 
tage of the occasion to present Mr. Bullock with 
the sketch, assuring him that he couldn’t get a 
portrait or a biography truer to nature. Then 
I went away. I think Mr. Bullock would have 
given a large sum of money to have been able to 
accelerate my departure, but fear of a suit for 


damages, or possibly there was something in my 
eyes that restrained him. I passed out of the 
store unharmed, as far as I was corporeally con- 
cerned, but I felt very wretched, nevertheless. 
I hadn't ten dollars in the world, and I knew it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to procure 
another situation, with the enmity of Mr. Bullock 
to contend with. Filled with miserable forebod- 
ings, | made my way homeward. Oh, how the 
thought of Kitty cheered me, and yet agonized 
me! How could I drag her down to absolute 
wretchedness and want? And yet, how divinely 
gracious was the certainty of her love and conso- 
lation! I reached the door, and found one of my 
neighbors watching me from the opposite house. 
I looked over, and she nodded to me and smiled. 

** You're going to have a gay time to-night, I 
guess. Your lady went off an hour ago with Mr. 
Murray in a carriage. I never did hear such a 
laugh as she’s got; it’s as clear as any bell. I 
ain't going to tell you what she had on; I prom- 
ised I wouldn't—but law! you aint sick, are you? 
I hope you ain’t ging to spoil the fun ! " 

I heard the woman's words long after she had 
ceased to speak, and repeated them over in my 
mind. ‘‘Gone off in a carriage with Mr. Mur- 
ray!” What did it mean? I went up the stairs 
into the little sitting-room. There was a cheer- 
ful fire; on the back of the stove something 
steamed in a pot; the neat little supper was wait- 
ing for me as usual, but where was Kitty? I 
sat down in a chair stupefied. ‘*Gone off in a 
carriage with Mr. Murray!” Was it possible 
this could be true? And if so, what would be 
the end? I thought over every thing from the 
black hour when I had made such a pitiful ass 
of myself in bringing them together. I remem- 
bered the words of the old apple-woman, that 
they were a handsome couple; I remembered 
how proud Kitty was that he should be my 
friend. I thought of all his gifts, his unfailing, 
open admiration of her; I forgot nothing ; and 
although I cursed him in my heart, I did not 
spare inyself. What did a man deserve that had 
a pearl like this, and was base enough to set it 
before swine? How could he have in his pos- 
session a priceless treasure, and invite the atten- 
tion of thieves to its hiding-place? ‘Well, it was 
overnow. All that could befall a man of wretch- 
edness or woe had befallen me. The loss of place 
or hope of a subsistence was endurable, but the 
loss of Kitty! 

God knows how long I sat there in a stnpor 
of despair. ‘Then it was remorse that made her 
so loving in the morning. I started up and 
looked about me. Remorse that made her 
brighten the fire before she went, and arrange 
the supper, as if I could eat! ‘* As if I could 
eat,” I repeated aloud; and taking the table-cloth 
in my hand, I sent the dishes flying to the floor 
—when out fell a little note—a note addressed 
in Kitty's scraw] to Tom.” 

‘* Now, God help me!” I cried, taking it in 
my shaking fingers, ‘‘here is the note that ex- 
plains all—the reason a woman gives for murder- 
ing the soul of her husband. Oh, Kitty, Kitty,” 
I groaned aloud, “I can't read your note—I 
won't!” 

I twisted and twirled the note in my fingers as 
if it were a hot coul. When I think of the agony 
I suffered, I feel sorry for that poor weak-minded 
Tom! I thik it was a thirst for revenge that 
made me at last pull it open and read the follow- 
ing: 

“My pear Tom,—Be enre and fix the fire so that it 
will keep in al) night ; and you'd better blow the light 
out, but put some matches close by. Don't forget to 
wear the things you will find airing back of the stove. 
I'm afraid that clown's dress is very thin, and you 
know you've got a bad cold. Remember the gray 
woolen stockings that come up over your knees—not 


the socks. Don't forget your latch-key, and put the 
cat out. Your loving wife, Kitty.” 


**Yeur loving wife, Kitty,” I repeated, and 
sat down like a woman and cried for relief and 
joy. Dear, darling, practical Kitty! Not a 
word of love in it till you got to the end, but it 
was Kitty all over—my precious, motherly Kit- 
ty! After that I was ashamed to doubt her for 
a second. The thing was as clear as possible— 
MacMurray had come there with some plausible 
story, and ‘Kitty had gone off with him to the 
ball’ after arranging every thing for the comfort 
of **' Tom.” 

From that moment I stopped worrying about 
the store, about MacMurray, about every thing. 
If Kitty was true to me, I could do any thing. I 
could break stones, or sell rags, if only Kitty was 
true to me! Then I followed implicitly every 
one of her directions, and went to the ball. 

How I hunted for her, &nd_how I found her, 
matters little. She was near the conservatory, 
seated upon a sloping ottoman made to represent 
a mossy bank. She was dressed as Undine, and 
very lovely she looked. I recognized (and that 
was one thing that led to her detection) a green 
silk illusion, that she had worn the summer after 
our marriage. It was covered with a diapha- 
nous drapery that floated about her like a cloud. 
Some long green stems and leaves (that also 
seemed familiar to me as the trimming of straw 
hats long since discarded) hung about her ; her 
yellow hair streamed over her shoulders ; and al- 
together she had contrived as pretty a " costume 
for Undine as that lovely aquatic maiden could 
desire. 

Beside her reclined a gentleman the sight of 
whom made my blvod tingle in my veins. He 
had chosen the character of Don Cesar de Ba- 
zan. No one could deny that he became * 
wonderfully. He was neither knock-kneed nor 
hunchbacked, but exceedingly graceful, and hand- 
some tu a fault. He sat there and whispered 
soft nothings in the ear of Undine, to which a 
certain Touchstone was constrained for a while 
to listen, being wedged in hetween the back of 
the sloping ottoman and a screen hung with 
something to repr-ecnt trailing vines. 

‘**{ wish to Heaven,” said Don Cesar, ‘‘ that 
we were in truth surrounded by leaves and mossy 
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vines, and the only voices near us were those of 
birds ; these bipeds about us are a terrible draw- 
back.” 
‘* We'd need different clothes,” said Undine; 
‘*and Tom couldn't expose himself to the open 
air in that dress he’s got. I never saw such slea- 
zy stuff in my life! I wonder why he don't 
come! I'm choking to death with this mask, 
Don’t you hate a mask, Mr. MacMurray ?” 

‘**T hate any thing that hides from me your 
beautiful face; I—” 

There's no knowing what would have been the 
end of this sentence; it was ruthlessly destroyed 
by Touchstone, who must have leaned tvo heavi- 
ly upon the screen. He fell forward upon Don 
Cesar, throwing him upon his face, and tumbling 
over upon him the ottoman covered with repre- 
sentative moss. He took care to catch Undine 
in his arms meanwhile, and give her a marital 
squeeze. Before they could quite extricate Don 
Cesar from the débris, Touchstone had drawn 
his wife to the door. The last glimpse they had 
of Don Cesar, they saw that his velvet mantle 
was covered with stains and dirt, his face was 
bleeding, and something seemed to be the matter 
with one of his beautiful legs. 

“* I'm afraid he’s hurt, Tom,” whispered Kitty ; 
‘* what are you going away without him for ?” 

**Come along, dear,” I replied; ** hell follow 
us; it’s an understanding between us.” 

Then I borrowed a shaw] from the hostess, and 
we went home together. I didn't bother Kitty 
about my jealousy and madness. I couldn't 
somehow bring myself to let her know that such 
things could exist for her and me. 1 didn't 
speak of MacMurray ct all, but told her about 
the trouble at the store. 

**Kitty dear,” I said, ‘‘ I'm sorry I drew the 
thing at all, but it was a kind of safety-valve. 
I'm afraid I should have knocked him over many 
a time, if it hadn't been for my pencil.” 

Kitty was silent, and her silence troubled me. 
I was afraid she was worried. 

** Kitty,” I said, **don't fret, dear, I'll get 
something to do.” 

**Tom,” she said, ‘‘ suppose we go up in the 
country to father's? He's getting old, and he's 
often wanted us to come home, vou know.” 

The thought was like salvation to me. 

** But, Kitty, I’ve only got ten dollars in the 
world.” 

** I've got sixty-three dollars and a quarter in 
the little cracked china tea-pot,” said Kitty. 
‘**You don’t think I'm a goose, do you, Tom, 
not to look out for a rainy day 7” 

** I think you're an angel, Kitty!” Then, as we 
were nearing home, I bethought me of the sav- 
age moment in which I pulled off the table-cloth 
and the dishes. ‘* Kitty,” I said, *‘ I forgot to 
put the cat out!” 

** Just like you!” sail Kitty; so that pussy, 
like many another injured creature, was wrongly 
blamed. 

The next week we arose and went to our fa- 
ther, and the fatted calf was killed, and we live 
there happily to this day. But as I know that 
MacMurray is still roaming about like a splendid 
lion seeking whom he may devour, and as I also 
know that there are a great many foolish fellows 
like Tom, and mighty few wise little women like 
Kitty, I think it best to tell what I know about 
that masquerade. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Frowers exert a wonderfully softening, refining, 
and elevating influence upon the character. There are 
few who are not susceptible to it, in favorable circam- 
stances. The model farmer of olden times, who be- 
gradged his wife or daughter a bit of land to beautify, 
who denounced all blossoms which resulted in no 
marketable fruit as useless, and plowed up the bright 
pinks and marigolds with ruthless hand, has paseed 
away, we trust, or at most but a few of the species re- 
main. It is becoming more and more the pleasant 
fashion, not only in towns and villages, but in secluded 
rural homes where the plain farmer's family toil hard, 
for the children to have little plots of ground where 
they may raise flowers to charm the eye. If parents 
only realized the educating power of plants, and how 
keenly most children enjoy watching the growth and 
development of vegetable life, they would foster the 
desire they so often express “‘ to have a garden of their 
own.” Now, in the early spring-time, let at least a 
few seeds and roots be obtained; let a bit of the yard, 
or, if this is not possible, some flower-pots, be devoted 
to the amusement and instruction of the little folka 
It will not merely keep them out of mischief to have 
some pleasant occupation in the open air, it will be 
health-giving and mind and heart improving. Don't 
forget the flower seeds! 


One of the largest mercantile firms in Chicago has 
recently sunk an Artesian well near its place of busi- 
nese. A magnificent block of buildings is thus placed 
beyond the possibility of danger from failure of the 
water supply. The well has a bore of five inches and 
a depth of twelve hundred feet. A thousand gallons 
of water can be obtained in one minute, which is more 
than present necessities require. The supply will be 
regulated by valves. 


The question is being considered by the French 
Academy of Fine Arts whether women are eligible to 
the membership of that body. 


The defense against the so-called “‘ Sir Roger Tich- 
borne” has cost the Tichborne estate £120,000, and 
there is no redress for the family beyond the poor eat- 
isfaction of punishing a low adventurer for perjury and 
false pretenses. 


They contrive to have some Indicrous incidents in 
the French Assembly. For example: Girardin, the 
President pro tem., having adjourned the meeting in 
despair on one occasion, called for his hat. One was 
put into his hand, and he held it up for an instant as 
a terrible warning, a last appeal, then dashed it upon 
his venerable head. It came down plump to his shoul- 
ders, hiding his face completely. ‘There was a moment- 
ary hush, during which the President was trying to re- 
lieve himself, and then the whole Assembly barst out 
in hilarious langhter. It is the custom, when an ora- 
tor enters the tribune to speak, for a servant to place 


a giase of fresh water upon the stand. M. Cherpin 
entered the tribune to descant upon the law against 
the International, then under discussion. ‘* Suppose 
one unjustly accused of being a member of this so- 
ciety,” he said, striking the desk before him; “‘ sup- 
pose that I was accused, what would happen?” With 
those words, which M. Cherpin intended to emphasize 
by striking himself upon the cheat, he swung his hand 
against the glass of water and the pitcher, upsetting 
them upon the heads of the stenographers, and turn- 
ing the water all over their notes. The point of the 
orator’s appeal was, of course, drowned in a loud re- 
sponsive guffaw. 


The word “ ultramontane” was originally applied to 
the papal government, Italy being “‘ beyond the moant- 
ains” in respect to the rest of the Continent. Now all 
who hold a belief in the unbounded supremacy of the 
Pope and the union of church with state are called 
Ultramontanes. 


An important bill, inetigated by some humane re- 
gard to helpless animals, has recently paseed the House 
of Representatives. It provides that it shall be un- 
lawful for any one transporting cattle by cars or boats 
to allow them to be kept on thé.cars or boats for a pe- 
riod longer than twenty-eight consecutive hours with- 
out unloading the same for rest, water, and feeding 
for a period of at least five consecutive hours. In the 
absence of owners or agents, the railroad companies or 
masters of vessels are required to give food, water, and 
reat to the cattle, and collect the cost of the same from 
the owners. 


Professor Chandler is of the opinion that every day's 
delay in enacting laws to suppress the traffic in the 
dangerous fluids used throughout the country for il- 
luminating purposes consigns from three to six human 
beings in the United States alone to a fearful death. 


It has been said that Mra. Lincoln urged her husband 
to go to the theatre on the evening when he received 
that fatal shot. In a recent letter written by a Mr. 
Miner, an old neighbor and friend of President Lin- 
coln, he states that this was not troe. On the con- 
trary, she tried to persuade him not to go; but he de- 
sired to go, not because of any interest in the play, 
but because he was care-worn and weary with seeing 
the multitudes who had visited him, and said he 
‘* must have a little reat.” The letter referred to con- 
cludes as follows: 


‘Mra. Lincoln informed me that he seemed to take 
no notice of what was goin on in the theatre from 
the time he entered till the discharge of the fatal pis- 
tol. He was overjoyed at the thought that the war 
was over, and that re would be no further destruc- 
tion of life. She said the last day he lived was the hap- 
piest of his life. The very last moments of his con- 
ecious life were t in conversation with his wife 
about his future plans, and what he wanted to do when 
his term of office had expired. He said he wanted to 
visit the Holy Land, and see those places hallowed by 
the foot-prints of the Saviour. He said there was no 
city he so much desired to see as Jerusalem: and with 
that word half spoken on his tongue the bullet from 
the pistol of the assassin ente his brain, and the 
soul of the great and good President was carried by 
the angels to the New Jerusalem above.” 


The Paris Conservatoire is now negotiating for two 
string quartettes composed by Auber just before his 
death. They are said to be quite distinct in form from 
any former works of that class, and to be full of charm. 
They are in possession of his nieces. 


Boston no longer fears a water famine. An addi- 
tional supply is to be furnished from Sudbury River 
at its point of natural connection with Farm Pond in 
Farmingham. Lake Cochituate is thirteen feet below 
the level of Farm Pond, which is a sheet of 190 acrea, 
and the waters of the latter are to be temporarily con- 
ducted to the lower level by means of a ditch to Beaver 
Dam Brook—a distance of about 100 yards—thence 
through the brook to the lake. The work is already 
commenced, and will be speedily completed. 


The citizens of Washington are congratulating them- 
selves on the prospect of soon having an abundant sup- 
ply of water. When the new main and all its connec- 
tions are made—which will be in the course of two or 
three weeks—abonut 30,000,000 gallons of water will be 
brought into the district daily. 


The postponement of the proposed carnival at Wash- 
ington until the spring of 1873 is highly satisfactory 
to those residing in the city who cared little about the 
affair. But it is disappointing to those who had set 
their hearts upon it. 


The following is said to be a programme of the ev- 
ery~day life of Thiers: He rises at half past 5 a.m, 
takes a bow! of broth with a crust of bread, and then 
he works until 8 o'clock; at that time he lies down 
until half past 9 o’clock ; then a breakfast of two eggs 
and acutlet. From 10 to 12 he receives. At half past 
12 to 1 o'clock he takes dinner in the old-fashioned 
way; the food is of the simplest kind. After dinner 
he takes to his coupé, and visits or business fill up his 
time until 6r.m. While driving he dozes; at 6 he lies 
down till 8 He retires at midnight. His grand din- 
ners are never given till half past 8 r.m. 


In Pueblo, New Mexico, a genuine soap mine is re- 
ported to have been lately discovered. The stone is 
of a dun color, about the hardness of chalk, and with 
water forms an excellent lather. After bathing with 
it the skin is left soft and smooth, and it effectually 
removes all stains and grease spots from clothing. 


Swimming-baths are to be erected on the Thames, 
near Battersea. The water is to be filtered as it enters 
the bath, and equable temperature is to be preserved 
both in summer and in winter, and all improvements 
known in stch structures are to be adopted. 


An attempt was recently made to poison Prince 
Humbert by lowering a bouquet of flowers to the bal- 
cony on which he had been standing. The prince was 
engaged in the inner room at the moment, and an aid- 
de-camp cut off the bonqnet, gallantly put a souvenir 
return present on the string, smelled the bouquet, and 
died in four hours after. 


Som~ .nteresting details concerning the bravery of a 
Frencnwoman have been recently developed by a court- 
martial trial at Versailles. There were three prisoners 
—the chief one Boudoin by name—who, during the 
last days of the Commune, arrested many citizens, 
and stowed them away in a cellar in the Charch of St. 
Eloi Among these was a Madame Lécuyer, who was 
arrested for refusing to reveal the hiding-place of her 
husband, who had been declared traitor by the Com- 
mune. Threats of instant death had no effect to 
change her purpose: she steadfastly refused to betray 
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her hnshand. One morning the prisoners were one by | 


one made to pass before Boudoin, who asked them 
whether they would go out and defend a barricade or 
stay and be shot. Most of them accepted the first al- 
ternative, and by this meana saved their lives. One, 
however, who had the misfortune to excite Boudoin's 
wrath, was shot by him on the spot. Madame Lecuyer 
was led into the church by Boudoin, who put a re- 
volver to her face, and told her she had but ten min- 
utes to live. The/brave woman offered him her lite if 
he would let the feat of the prisoners go. Seeing that 
she was not afraid, Boudoin took her by the hands, 
exclaiming, “ You are the right sort of citizeness; I 
wish we had more like you,” and, for the moment at 
least, gave up the idea of shooting her. In a few hours 
afterward the Versaillais had entered Paris, and the 
Commune was overthrown. The court has condemned 
Boudoin to death. 


The late fire at Erfurt having destroyed Luther's 
Bible, it was at firat feared that there was no other 
copy extant. It has been ascertained, however, that 
there are still five Bibles with his autograph and holo- 
graph extract preceding the titlepage. One of these 
is in the Queen's library at Windsor, another in the 
Berlin library, another in the library of Munich, a 
fourth in the British Museum, and a fifth is owned by 
a private English gentleman. 


It has become unnecessary to dig—in mines—for dia- 
monda. They can be found in the handles of shaving- 
brushes; at least a Maine man has found one in Ais 
shaving-brush. It was probably thus smuggied into 
the country, and then forgotten by its hider. Such 
forgetfulness is rarer than diamonds; but shaving- 
brushes may become popular. 


Dog, a8 food for man, is still patronized in Paria 
The police hunt after the saleamen, but seldom find 
them. And here we will give a brief account of the 
troubles which befell a poor man—whether French or 
American we know not—who bought a few sausages: 
“I got them sausages home,” says the victim, “‘ with- 
out getting bit; and I cut them apart and left them. 
In the morning I visited them. Three of ‘em had 
cuddled up together, and were sleeping sweetly. Two 
of ‘em had crawled to my milk-pail, and were lapping 
the milk; and one, a black and white one, was on the 
back fence trying to catch an English sparrow. I 
drowned the whole lot.” 


Nearly fifty years ago a writer in the London Times 
began a leading article with the phrase, “We thun- 
dered forth the other day,” etc. Hence some of the 
Times's contemporaries called the paper ‘“‘ The Thun- 
derer,” and the title still clings to it. 


Quito, in South America, contains but three drug 
stores, according to the testimony of travelers. A ser- 
pent is the significant sign of the businese. Physicians 
there have no offices, and rarely visit patients at their 
dwellings. When a person is too sick to call upon the 
doctor, it is considered a hopeless case. 


Woman is the name of a new London weekly paper. 
It purports to be especially devoted to the educational, 
social, and domestic interests of the sex. 


One Mra. Newton, an Englishwoman, living within 
the precincts of London, recently cooked some pota- 
toes for her dinner. That was nothing unusual; but 
she did think it rather strange when, on cutting open 
one of the potatoes, she found a emal! frog imbedded 
in the centre of it. The animal was harmless, having 
been thoroughly boiled. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY, 


“Tass ladies are ike birds that are on the wing,” 
said a humorous clerk to his employer, as a bevy of 
shopping damsels left the store. “‘Why so?” asked 
the proprietor. ‘“‘ Because it takes them a long time 
to settle upon their purchase” (perches), replied the 
clerk. The proprietor saw the point, and was so 
gratified at its acuteness that he at once raised the 
clerk's salary. 


Can a man eating dates be said to consume time? 


A gentleman was chiding his son for staying out 
late at night, and said, “Why, when I was of your 
e my father would not 
ow me to go out of the 
house afterdark.” “‘ Then 
you had anice sort of a fa- 
ther, you had,” said the 
young profi W here- 
upon the fa very rash- 


one than you 
young rascal !” 
California will appre- 
ciate the following from 
an Eastern exchange: 
verdant-looking Vermout- 
er appeared at the office 
of a chemist with a large 
ppening 
a, oO g it, ex- 
claimed, ‘The doctor 
look at that!” ‘ Well,’ said 
the doctor, ‘I see it.’ 
*What do you call that, 
doctor?’ ‘I call it iron 
pyrites.’ ‘What, isn't that 
gold?’ ‘No,’ said the doc- 
tor; and putting some over 
the fire, it evaporated up 
thechimney. Well,’ aaid 
the r fellow, with a 
woe-begone look, ‘ there's 
a widder-woman up in our 
town has a whole hill of 
that, and I've been and 
married her!’” 


Judge Chambers, of the a 
Belmont County (Ohio 
Common Pleas, is an ol 4 
bachelor. At a party in 
St. Clairsville the other 
evening a yore lady was 
n a draught, 
when the judge ste up 
Mise —_, 
I will protect you from 
the — with my per- 
son.” She replied, “* Do 
you promise always thusto 
— and protect me?” 
hrough his proverbial 
he 
o.” Extending her hand, 


“*T say, bub,” said a Manchester gentleman to a sma! 
boy whom he met on the street, ‘can you tell me who 
the head officer of this city is?” ‘“* Well, yon het [ 
can—hbiil Games, the barber, is,” was the reply of the 
saucy cub. 


HAaBEOWING TO THE 
A kind old father-in-law wanted to know whr the 
Feeyeeans were called cannibals, to which Baroura re- 
plied, “* Because they live off other people.” “Then,” 
replied he, unhappily, “my four sons-in-law must be 
capnibais—they five off me!” 


Which is the ugliest hood ever worn ?—Falsehood. | 


Is it murder to drown your sorrows or to kill time ? 


When a man tena himself before a public au- 
dience it often happens that his body is inclined to 
sink while his head swime. 


In a certain town in the north of England not long 
ago lived (and died) a worthy, well-known sculptor. 
A customer called one day at the works for the pur- 
pose of giving an order. Walking into the yard, he 
saw no one but a stolid-looking mason, who was busy 
chiseling a death’+head and cross bones. “Is Mr. 
Boeson in?” inquired our friend. ‘** Naw,” was the 
monosyllabic answer. ‘* Never mind; Til look in after- 
ward.” A second time he made his appearance, put 
the interrogatory, and received the same answer. A 
third time he called, and found the same man etill 
busy with mallet and chisel. “Is Mr. Boeson in yet 7" 
he again interrogated. “Naw.” “Do you think he 
will be in soon?” The anewer was conclusive: “* Naw, 
aw dinna think he'll be in suin—Mr. Boeson's died!" 
and the mallet and the chisel weut on as before. 


CHILDREN oF Tae Scuoor—Lorers. 


A Chicago journal considers the destruction of about 
a cart-load of “original try” in its office as the 
most gratifying feature of the fire. 


At a spirit meeting the other night, a gentleman re- 
quested the medium to ask what amusements were 
most popular in the spirit world? The reply was, 
** Reading of our obituary notices.” 

advertises: Babies taken and fin- 

ished in ten minutes; which is rough on the babies. 


A lady who was greatly annoyed by the loquacity of 
her servanta being asked why she didn't try dumb- 
waiters, replied, “‘I have tried them, but they don't 
answer.” 


It haa come ont that Robespierre tried to kill him- 
self in order that the guilletine should not get a head 


of him. 


Brick-layers ought to prove good artillery-men be- 
cause they are so accustomed to mortar practice. 
Can the man who attends to the street lamps be cal!- 
ed a light character? 
A Danbury poet, named Button, haa written a — 
The first line reads, ** I’m sitting alone on an islet.” 
Pretty good for Button. 
‘ 
“What are you doing there?” said a grocer to a fel- 
low who was stealing hislard. ** lam getting fat,” was 
the reply. 


As a wife was holding her husband's aching head fn 
her handa one morning she asked, “*Are a man and 
wife one?” lsuppose so,” said the husband. TXen,” 
rejoined the wife, “* I came home drunk last night, an 
ought to be ashamed of myself.” 


— 


What's the proper age for a parson ?—The parson- 
age, of course. 


‘Whipping is the best thing to make children en- 
lightened,” said old Mra. Bitterkins: “‘I never whip 
mine but it makes ‘em smart.” 


In New Orleans, instead of asking for whisky at the 
saloons, the fancy gent mildly requests some *“* scor- 
pion broth.” 


Somebody says that a percussion-cap is like death, 
because it is a debt-o’-natur’ (detonator). 


“La me!” sighed Mra. Partington, “ foe I have been 
suffering the bigamies of death for three mortal weeks. 
First I was seized with a bleeding phrenology in the 
left hampshire of the brain, which was exceeded by a 
stoppage of the left ventilator of the heart. Thie gave 
me an inflammation in the borax, and now I'm rick 
with the chloroform morbus. There ie no bilesein’ 
like that of health, particularly when you're Ll.” 


~ ~~ 


== CINCINNATI 


she remarked,“ Judge, you 
will recollect this is leap- 
year.” The judge was for 
a moment nonplased, but 
finally he succeeded in say- 
ing, “You must ask my 
mother.” 


THERE'S A HEN ON. 
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THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


Tue parable of the man who fell am ong 
thieves, and who was so compassionately tre. ted 
by the ‘‘good Samaritan,” after Pharisee ind 
Levite had ‘‘ passed by on the other side,” is re- 
peated every day in various forms of human ex- 
perience. One of these is pathetically deline ted 
in our illustration on page 353. It is a ‘ery 
simple story. <A poor little girl, going on an er- 
rand for her mother, has let a pitcher fall ind 
break on the pavement. A trifle in itself, the 
accident means a great deal to the poor Litle 
thing, who will probably get scolded and bei ten 
at home.. But the crowd pass by, unmindfu_ of 
her sobs, some on pleasure intent, some on 
business. At last, with the broken pitche’ in 
her hand, she slowly ventures homeward; but 
her courage fails at the sight of the house wl ere 
she knows an angry blow awaits her, and she 
sits down tocry. Here the ‘‘ good Samariti n,” 
in the shape of a laboring man, takes pity on the 
child; and with the charity found more o ten 
among the poor than the rich, gives her from his 
own scanty means what will save her the drea led 
punishment. It is a simple act; but did not the 
‘**two mites” cast into the treasury by the j dor 
widow outweigh all the abundant gifts of he 
rich ? 


TELL ME HOW. 
By R. H..STODDARD. 


‘*You vow you love me, dearie? 
So many a man might vow; 

But now, before I trust you, 
Suppose you tell me how?” 


**T love you as the wind does 
The beauteous summer rose.” 

‘*T know: he stoops to snatch a kiss, 
And then away he goes. 

No wind’'s love for me, Sir ; 
I can not be your rose.” 


. 

~ 


**T love you as the bee does 
The purple meadow clover.” 

**T know: he drains it of its sweets, 
And then its day is over. 

No bee’s love for me, Sir; 
I will not be your clover.” 


“*T love you as a lady does 
Her wreath of orange flower.” 
‘I know: she only wears it once, 
To grace her bridal hour. 
No lady's love for me, Sir; 
I’m not your orange flower.” 


**T love you as a man does 
The woman he loves best.” 

‘*T know: a pretty plaything, 
To wear upon his breast. 

Still—if there’s nothing better— 
I like man’s love the best. j 


she, 


**So,-if you love me, darling 
(But do you really, now ?), 
Here is the kiss I promised-— 
Because you told me how.” 


SUNSHINE IN A SHADY PLACE. 


Nort to speak of that interior world, the he irt 
of Mr. Walch, which knew too much of glo m 
for his own good or any body's, the place -in 
which he may be said to have lived was a she ly 
place enough. The only bird known to sing in 
it was an owl; the only flower that bloomed in 
it was a rare trope. ‘The shady place was, in 
fact, a dingy office often visited by devils, aid 
the fount that flowed there was a fount of le:-d. 
In this cave in the air the editor had his hon e. 
Ekewhere he had his house; but here, it seer 2d 
quite probable, at no remote day he might di¢ 

Do not suppose, however, that though | ie 
physical man was on the wane, the readers of 
the Dai/y, of which it was said he was the | fe 
and spirit, detected in it signs of lessening pc w- 
er. Indeed, his secret fear impelled him to | ut 
forth such incredible exertions that if these wi re 
indeed his last days, they were his great das. 
l)ay by day he went up to his high place to mj se 
and mutter, warn, threaten, and predict—a vi ry 
Jove at thundering. But his ascending step v as 
that of a worn-out man; and how white his gi ay 
hair was growing, how seamed and wrinkled, t 0, 
his noble face! Ah, good people, riding da ly 
into town from east, west, north, and south, a id 
at all the well-known stations looking out for { 16 
newsboy's cheery ‘‘ Morning,” do you guess {16 
cost at which the paragraph which runs like in 
electric spark through the train has been p o- 
duced ? 

The place to which Mr. Walch had aspii 2d 
through his laborious youth he deemed the m st 
desirable of the high places of earth. He ci n- 
sidered, through years of obscure toil, that it v as 
as important to his country as it was to hims If. 
that he at last should hold it. Think what: it 
must have cost him to admit at last that iis 
power was on the wane! And it was more ti se 
than he or any suspected that the oil in jis 
lamp was nearly spent, that the light would sc »n 
be darkness. 

And how could the cup of cold water be gi +n 
to a man whose affections all turned toward | he 
grave in which his son was buried—who kn iw 
not how tw ask for or how to wish for sympath :? 
‘*Poor man!” people said, and let him alo) e, 
because there was no way discoverable by wh th 
they might approach him. ‘‘ Poor man!” sj id 
his wife, and she took her daughter into her c¢ n- 
fidence. ‘‘ What can we do for your father ?” 
she said; ‘‘ he is failing every day.” 

‘*Can we persuade him to go abroad?” : n- 
swered Augusta. Augusta was a buoyant you ig 
girl, fond of music, » member of the Harmo ic 
Society, and modestly content to sing in chor s- 


es. ‘* Abroad” to her meant Music, Art, and 
Dresden, of course. 

*“My dear, what are you thinking of?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Walch. ‘‘Oh, if our boy had 
lived!” and she retired, figuratively, into her 
sepulchre. 

Miss Augusta’s face reddened at this. 

**I wish it had been your girl that died in- 
stead,”’ said she. | 

‘So do I,” returned her-mother, ‘‘if you are 
speaking in anger.” 

It seemed to be a kind of consultagion that 
might as well end first as last. Every body 
knew that the Walches, three in number, went 
three separate ways—ways which were as un- 
willing to unite, though continued through eter- 
nity, as three parallel lines. 

Mrs. Walch, seated before the fire-place in her 
not uncheerful little parlor, forgetful now of her 
daughter, fixed her eyes on the portrait of her 
son, a boy of ten or eleven years, and, as she 
gazed, seemed to forget the ten years which had 
passed since she looked her last on him. 

Augusta, understanding well what that gazing 
and that silence meant, went quietly out of the 
room and up two flights of stairs to her own little 
study, and sat down there to look—on the roofs 
of other houses, and wonder what might be go- 
ing on beneath them. 

Strange if a tear or two had not fallen from 
her young eyes to think that she, instead of 
Richard, was alive. No, believe me, it was not 
on account of the mortification she felt because 
her Dresden suggestion had been received in the 
way it had been by her mother that she sat 
gloomily gazing out on the dream-inspiring but 
by no means enchanting prospect of roofs and 
chimney-pots. 


One day—it was on the anniversary of his son’s 
death—Mr. Walch heard the familiar tap-tap at 
his door, and the office boy walked in with his 
cap under his arm, and his eyes fixed on the 


senior editor in a way that showed how im-» 


pressed he was with the importance of his er- 
rand. According to his custom Mr. Walch 
turned from his work to inspect the mail the lad 
had brought. Half wearily, and yet with a pa- 
tience wonderful to see when we consider the 
number of times he had gone through this op- 
eration, and the tons of letters he had tossed 
aside disappointed, he read missive after missive. 
Hope that had beamed in the writer’s eyes was 
evident in his. He was forever expecting. Had 
the better thing than he had ever yet received 
arrived at last? Opening finally an envelope 
and unfolding a sheet of white paper, he read, 
‘“* Mr. Editor, can you use the inclosed? If so, 


The article accompanying the interrogation 
was, considering its character, almost as brief, 
and Mr. Walch admitted, when he had read the 
paper twice through and leaned back in his chair, 
that words have seldom been put to better use. 

The next morning the article appeared among 
the Daily’s editorials, and all the reward the un- 
known could have anticipated was obtained. 
**T shall hear from him again,” said Mr. Walch, 
as he looked at the note which had accompa- 
nied the manuscript, and found that it contained 
neither address nor signature. He was not wrong 
in the supposition. A day or two later came a 
second brevity containing the soul of wit, and it 
was like a benediction on the tired brain that 
read it. It seemed, indeed, to the old editor as 
though his second self were unconsciously at work 
through some unknown medium. 

This fancy was not one to come and go again. 
It shaped itself into conviction. Had Richard 
lived he would have proved precisely such a help- 
er! Mr. Walch said this to himself without a 
particle of that unhappy doubt which might have 
arisen from the knowledge that few men are so 
blessed as to behold jn their sons ‘‘the glory” 
and the beauty of their ‘‘ dream.” 

He said it to himself so often that at last it 
became an easy, natural thing to ask, ‘* Can it be 
that my boy is permitted to become a guiding 
and guarding angel to some other lifer If it 
could happen, it must happen. Richard must 
find some channel of communication between 
himself and his father.” You would not have 
said that Mr. Walch was a man to yield to an 
imagination like that. How shall any one pre- 
dict with confidence the fancy to which a fond 
soul will surrender ? 

What was the bald fact? A young woman 
had taken up her pen with the determination 
that she would live by it for herself and for oth- 
ers. By bringing to her work no vanity she had 
learned the meaning and the power of words, 
and knew at last ‘to build the lofty” prose. 
And the lofty prose she sent to Mr. Walch, be- 
cause what verdict equal to this man’s approval ? 

At times the anticipated action of his corre- 
spondent’s mind was not short of prophetic. 
What would the woman have given to know 
all Mr. Walch was thinking about her? What 
would the wife of the editor, keen, sharp-minded 
woman that she was, chiefly busied now, having 
so little of home life to occupy her thoughts, with 
benevolent enterprises—what would she have 
made of all this? It was evident to Mr. Walch, 
and it pleased him to know it, that among all 
his readers he had never found one who gave 
such evidence of having diligently read him as 
this writer. She had even fallen into his ruts, 
or, rather, his grooves of thought had proved 
quite wide enough for her chariot wheels, and 
she was content with offering this sort of hom- 
age to him, if indeed she offered it consciously 
expecting no more than she received. 

By-and-by the new contributor exhibited her- 
self—himse/f, according to Mr. Walch’s notion— 
in a new phase. The editor found on his writ- 
ing-desk one morning a small white pasteboard 
box. He opened it, and found within white and 
fragrant flowers. As he gazed he remembered 
that the day was the anniversary of Richard's 


death: a tear fell on the white roses and the 
immortelles, and then he was about to close the 
box when a happier impulse moved him. He 
went down into the street and bought a vase, 
filled it with water from the tank on his way up 
stairs, and in the silence of his office placed 
therein the flowers which, as from the ‘‘ immor- 
tal gardens,” his boy had sent to him. 

Did his correspondent understand him better 
than he understood himself? When he had 
yielded to the impulse to preserve the flowers 
Mr. Walch had done that which no friend would 
have dared to predict concerning him—that 
which, as time passed on, made it seem probable 
that deft hands would cease at length from em- 
bellishing his door with short-lived illuminations, 
wherein the cross with a canine figure beneath 
it was conspicuous ; and that which made sharp- 
eyed stockholders rejoice, for they thought and 
said, ‘* He is good for twenty-five years yet; he 
has taken out a new lease.” 

The floral ofterings did not cease with the one 
so full of sad and tender suggestions. Boxes of 
cut flowers often found their way to the editor's 
room, and the bloom was not always a pure 
white, ghastly reminder of spiritual life. The 
brightest colors were often intermixed. Per- 
haps it was a red rose that reminded Mr. Walch 
of Augusta one day, and induced him to carry 
home to his daughter the bouquet in which: it 
shone conspicuously. 

What did his daughter do with these flowers ? 
For a while it seemed that she would hold them 
and carry them about with her till they had lost 
all their beauty. Mr. Walch certainly had no 
cause for thinking that the gift lacked apprecia- 
tion. At length she placed them in a vase be- 
neath the portrait of her brother—without de- 
sign, perhaps, and probably when the father 
saw what she had done he wondered. He had 
lived so long in his own world, in his thoughts, 
in his work, that almost the commonest evi- 
dences given of ordinary affection had marvelous 
significance when once his attention was direct- 
ed toward them, 

One day not long after this little event of the 
floral offering to his daughter the old gentleman 
received from his correspondent a note which 
ran as follows: 

**T am about to go abroad. Shall I continue 
to contribute to your colamns? I might write 
letters from various places as occasion seemed 
to warrant.” This note contained both initials 
and an address. 

Mr. Walch read it twice, arose, looked for his 
hat, and for five minutes stood with it in his 
hand as if about to leave the office. Instead of 
going out, however, he walked finally to the 
window, gazed down upon the park, and thén 
took his place at his desk again. 

And while he wrote on questions of public 
interest his thoughts ran along by a double 
track, and occupied themselves with exclusive 
domestic relations. At last he said to himself, 
at the conclusion of an article, *‘ I will talk with 
my wife about it;” and he left the office for a 
consultation, probably the last in the world 
which people would have believed him capable 
of seeking. 

** You, goodman !” exclaimed Mrs. Walch, sur- 
veying him as he entered, with apparently as 
great surprise as pleasure—‘‘ what brings you 
here at this hour?’ 

‘* Yourself,” he answered. And no word in 
the language would have excited an equal sur- 


prise. 

Herself? What, in point of fact, was she to 
him ? 

‘*Yon have something to tell me,” she said. 
** Are you going abroad? ‘This evening? Do 
you want your clothes packed ?” 

If the outside world, whispering about incom- 
patibility none too softly, had but heard these 
words! ‘They were not, however, as indifferent 
as their sound. Did Mr. Walch perceive that ? 
She had to speak again before he answered her. 

‘* Take vour time,” she said. ‘‘ As you see, I 
am very busy ;” and she pointed to her sewing- 
machine and a heap of society work. 

She spoke almost gayly, but they both sighed 
as she turned to her work. All at once, with- 
out arguing the point with himself, Mr. Walch 
said, ‘‘I must tell her.” And he gave his wife a 
fragment of biography which ought to have sur- 
prised her. Did it? She said promptly enough, 
when he ceased speaking, and in a way that 
showed he had not fuiled to interest her in his 
story: ‘‘I have no doubt, though, that your he 
is a woman. No man would exhibit such devo- 
tion to your interests. You must not let her 
leave the country—that is clear. ‘Tell her if ei- 
ther of you is to go, you are oldest, and have 
served your country longer. Let her stay and 
do your work—as far as she can. If you had 
only told me before! Bat it is not too late. 
You have never taken a holiday—what right has 
she to think of it?” 

‘*T mipped in the bud your purpose to go 
pleasuring when I married you twenty years 
ago. I don’t like to interfere with—this person’s 
plans,” answered Mr. Walch. 

‘*Tt is just a quarter of a century since we 
were married,” said she, ‘‘and I have no regrets 
to express. But you are not to stay in your 
office to be ground to powder, while your help- 
mate goes away and leaves _ to your fate.” 

The tone of her voice as she spoke these words 
penetrated to the old gray heart, and had al- 
most the brightening effect of sunshine in that 
shady place. Then Augusta came singing into 
the room, and it was almost as if a long separa- 
ted family had all at once found itself drawn to- 
gether again. Oh, why was it impossible? 
Hadn't they faith enough in each other? Hadn't 
they sympathy enough? What was the matter? 

‘The next morning Mr. Walch addressed a note 
to. his correspondent, stating an hoar at which 
he would be glad to receive him at his office, 
and converse with him on the subject of his re- 


\ 


cent communication. At any time between ten 
and twelve on the day following, he wrote, he 
would be happy to have an interview. When 
his wife asked him on his return home what he 
had done about it, he told her that he wasn’t 
quite prepared to say ; and there the matter rest- 
ed between them. 

As noon approached next day he was disturbed 
by seeing his daughter enter the office. For the 
first time Augusta came there, and she could not 
have come less opportunely. ‘‘ Her mother has 
sent her,” was Mr. Walch’s first thought, as he 
recalled to mind the fact that he had foolishly 
taken his wife into his confidence, and that he 
had been acting in accordance with her judg- 
— likea— No, he dic. not quite say like a 

ool. 

** What a place, papa! was Augusta’s first 
exclamation. ‘‘I thought I should never find 
my way up here. And I am sorry I succeeded. 
Is it here that you live?” 

**I don’t know that [ can say that exactly,” 
answered her father. 

** Yes, it is; for our house is only our house— 
itisnt ahome! Butsuch ahomeasthis! Poor 
father!” 

**What are you saying, child? and why did 
you come here?” 

Mr. Walch turned from one thonght to an- 
other with. an evident sense of relief. Wholly 
displeased now, it was easy to ask his daughter 
what had brought her to his office, especially at 
this hour, when he was expecting another guest. 

As Augusta did not instantly answer his 
question, he suspected that he had spoken hastily, 
and when the clock in old Trinity began striking 
twelve, he said, 

** Excuse me, my dear, but I am exceedingly 
busy to-day. Was there something you wanted ? 
Can I do any thing for you? I am liable now 
to important interruptions every moment. And 
there's a great deal to be done.” 

** Why, papa,” said Augusta, leaving her chair 
and going to the window, where she stood half 
behind him, looking over his shoulder; ‘‘ did 
you not make an appointment? I came here on 
purpose to talk about going abroad.” 

Mr. Walch wheeled about, and turned his 
back on his writing-desk, and withdrew his 
thoughts entirely from the office door, and lost 
sight of possible interruptions. 

‘* Did your mother send you here ?” he asked, 
on the verge of indignation. 

For answer his daughter gave him the note 
of invitation dispatched by himself yesterday to 
the nnknown. Such a pair of eyes as he brought 
to bear then on the girl, and such a gaze! One 
might almost have suspected that for the first 
time in his life he was looking on his child. 

Silence fell on both. At last the old man 
said to himself, in a low voice, 

‘**T have not deceived myself. It must hare 
been even more true than I have dared to think.” 
Then he turned to Augusta, and addressed her 


, in a tone so cheerful as almost to startle her. 


‘* Probably all has been said about European 
cities that the public cares to hear. People at 
home know as much about abroad as tourists 
can tell them.” 

**T am so disappointed !” said the girl, looking 
out of the window, maintaining her composure 
at the cost of an effort which proved the stuff 
she was made of. Again silence fell upon both. 
At last the father spoke again. 

‘*My girl,” he said, ‘‘ you have deepened a 
conviction that will brighten all the days that 
remain to me. We are not a broken family 
circle. Let us go home. I want to tell your 
mother. Does she know ?” 

** What will you tell her, papa?” 

‘*That you are son and daughter to me—both 
—both, Augusta.” 

‘*No, but I have tried to serve you, father, 
as a son would have served you. I have felt 
your great loss.” 


** Let us go, then: daughter, let me lean upon 


” 


your arm. 

Sunshine now, believe me, made bright the 
shady place. 

No. 150 was no longer merely a house—it 
was a home. Augusta had long since withdrawn 
her eyes from roofs and chimney-pots, and from 
speculations concerning what might be going on 
beneath them. She now ceased from lamentatien 
that she was merely her father’s daughter. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


An animated discussion has recently been go- 
ing on in the French Academy of Sciences re- 
specting the probable temperature of the sur- 
face of the sun. It was commenced by Pére 
Seccui, who has experimented on the effect of 
the solar rays in heating a thermometer. As- 
suming that the radiation of heat from all bod- 
ies is proportional to their temperature above 
the absolute zero, he finds that the temperature 
of the sun must be at least ten million sin 
order that it may radiate the amount of heat we 
actually receive from it. The French physicists 
all take strong ground against this conclusion, 
and cite the researches of PovILLEt, who, by 
nearly the same method, found that the required 
temperature was only 1500 degrees, approxi- 
mately that of the hottest furnaces. 

The difference of the results arises agg! from 
the different laws of radiation adopted. Povit- 
LET adopted the law of DuLone and Petit, found- 
ed on actual experiments, which showed that 
the quantity of heat radiated by a body increases 
in a geometrical ratio, while its temperature 
rises in arithmetical progression. The French 
argue that this law, being based on actual ex- 

riment, is to be preferred, and VICAIRE uses 
lt to derive the solar temperature from the ex- 

riments of Ssccat, and finds the result to 
only 1398 degrees, less than a thousandth 
part that of Szcon1. M. Vicarre’s communi- 
cation was followed by remarks from four mem- 
bers of the Academy, who all coincided with his 
views. M. Fizeav called attention to his own 
experiments, which showed that the light of the 
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sun was Only twice or three times as bright as 
the electric light, as proving that the solar tem- 
perature could not be many times higher than 
that which we are able to produce artificially, 
and which does not exceed three thousand de- 
grees centigrade. 


The German fish-culturists resident upon the 
upper waters of the Rhine have lately been 
greatly aggrieved by the action of the Dutch in 
catching the salmon bred by them while in the 
lower waters of that river, and on their way 
from the ocean to their spawning beds. This 
has been the subject of a memorial on the part 
of the German Fisherei-Verein to the society 
for promoting fresh-water fisheries in Holland; 
and a rejoinder on the part of the latter body 
has lately made its appearance. In this it is re- 
marked that the matter in question can not be 
judged except after due examination on the 
spot, and that no importance should be attached 
to the impressions of the gentlemen of the Fish- 
erei-Verein, as they have not themselves exam- 
ined the method of fishing in Holland, and the 
difficulties that this interest has to struggle 
with. It is also maintained by the Dutch socie- 
ty that a residence on the border gives the right 
to the inhabitants to appropriate such a gift of 
nature; and the fact that parties living on the 
higher waters might secure a larger supply if 
those lower down did not exercise their rights 
has nothing whatever to do with the question. 
They furthermore state that the Dutch authori- 
ties are not, indeed, averse to a restriction, and 
are willing to meet the Verein on reasonable 
grounds, especially because they contend that, 
should the concession be mutual, a restriction 
of the fisheries in the upper waters would tend 
to increase the stock of fish toward the mouth 
of the river. 

While admitting, however, that the hatching 
of salmon in the upper Rhine will increase the 
stock of fish in the river generally, they main- 
tain that it is not certain that all the salmon 
passing up the Rhine have been born in its up- 
per waters, and that quite possibly they may 
come from Norway, England, or Scotland; and 
the fact that millions of salmon eggs have been 
taken from the Rhine for the establishment at 
Hiningen, and that millions of young salmon 
have been sold at Strasburg, is to be considered 
as evidence that if the hypothesis of the Ger- 
mans be true, they themselves have contributed 
more largely to the decrease of this fish than the 
Datch. 

The general reasoning in this document can 
but be considered by dispassionate fish-cultur- 
ists as very specious, and an impartial jury 
would probably decide against the Dutch side 
of the question. There can be no doubt but 
that the propagation of salmon in the upper 
waters must have had a very important bearing 
upon the supply, and that but for this, with the 
amount of fishing in that river, they would 
buave been reduced to very smallnumbers. Few 
specialists will admit the suggestion of the 
Dutch socicty that the river is in any degree 
stocked from England or Norway, or other than 
from fish that had been born in the upper beds. 

This difficulty, it will be observed, is very sim- 
jlar to that which has arisen on the Connecticut 
River in regard to stocking the stream with shad 
and salmon, the efforts of Massachusetts having 
been in a measure rendered nugatory by the ab- 
sence of protection in Connecticut. Itis hoped, 
however, that under the new !aws of this latter 
State, which went into operation on the Ist of 
January last, Vermont and Massachusetts will 
be encouraged to take the steps necessary to 
place in that river the proper supply of young 
fish of different species, and that the entire 
length of the Connecticut may have a proper 
share of the harvest. 


Another book of excellent typographical exe- 
cution has just appeared from the public print- 
ing-office, in the form of the astronomical and 
meteorological observations made at the United 
States Naval Observatory during the year 1869, 
under the direction of the superintendent, Ad- 
miral B. F. 8Sanps. This volume, forming a 
stately quarto of over nine hundred pages, is 
prefaced by a detailed account of the transit 
circie, the meridian transit instrument, the mn- 
ral circle, and the equatorial of the observatory, 
and followed by a statement of observations 
made with these instruments. 

The volume also contains the meteorological 
observations for 1869, the positions of the sun, 
moon, and planets during that year, as made 
with different instruments, etc. The report of 
the total eclipse of December 22, 1870, which 
has already ap d as a separate memoir, is 
included in this volume, as also an appendix 
embracing the zones of stars observed with the 
mural circle in the years 1846, 1847, 1848, and 


9. 

The observatory is now in excellent condi- 
tion, and includes in its working force some of 
the best astronomers and mathematicians of the 
country; among them Professors Newcoms, 
Harkness, Eastman, etc. The comple- 
tion of the gigantic telescope now in process 
of construction by ALvan CLARK will consti- 
tute an important addition to the means of re- 
search, and be doubtless turned to good advan- 
tage. 


The complaint that fish which should be used 
as food are wasted by being converted into ma- 
nure for worn-out lands is made in England as 
well as the United States, attention being called 
in Land and Water to the fact that, in the late 
herring season, the catch was 60 great that the 
country for miles and miles in extent was sup- 

lied with fish sold for manure at the rate of 

welve to fifteen cents a bushel. 


According to Dr. Hessg1, of Baden, the medic- 
inal leeches shipped to the United Stutes from 
Bremen, Hamburg, and Havre under the name 
of Swedish leeches have notbing whatever to 
do with that country, none occurring within 
its borders. They are obtained in Hu . 
Wallachia, Turkey, and Southern Russia. Dr. 
himself a highly esteemed and very suc- 
cessful ftish-cuiturist, has been lately occupied 
in resing leeches for the market; and by mak- 
ing his selections with great care he has in stock 
a very superior quality that is highly — 
He succeeded in raising 400,000 in a period of 
two and a half years, and was only deterred from 
continuing the business on account of the very 


low price that they brought at wholesale—name- 


ly, fifty cents per hundred. He thinks that the | 


physical conditions in the United States are es- 
pecially favorable to the growth and culture of 
the medicinal leech, and that any one entering 
upon the business could readily command the 
market here, independently of foreign importa- 
tions. 


In the extended list of expeditions for deep-sea 
exploration carried on during the sumer of 1871 
not the least interesting was that of the yacht 
Norna,owned by Mr. MARSHALL HatL,and 
by him at the service of men of science for the 

urpose of employment in their investigations. 
Mis enterprise on the part of Mr. Ha. is, we 
learn, to be repeated by him during the coming 
summer; and he is said to be preparing an ex- 
edition to Morocco and Madeira, accompanied 
y a young naturalist of Dublin, Mr. ABRagaM, 
who has already obtained a considerable reputa- 
tion as a zoologist. He proposes to prosecnte 
inquiries into the natural history of the regions 
visited, and to inquire into the chemical and 

hysical questions relating to the deep sea and 
ts currents. Nafure, in reporting these facts, 
adds that the great government expedition, to 
which we have referred as likely to visit 9 
seas for the purpose of investigation, is in a fa- 
vorable state of progress, and that Professor 
WYVILLE THOMPSON, With a corps of assistants, 
will probably sail in the autumn, so as to spend 
the antarctic summer season in the waters adja- 
cent to Cape Horn. 


Among the prizes offered by the Belgium Acad- 
emy of Sciences for the year 1873-74 we find men- 
tioned one for a dissertation on the reproduction 
ofeels. It may seem somewhat singular in this 
era of scientific research that we are not yet ac- 
quainted with the true method in which the 
a and reproduction of the eel is accom- 
plished. The present hypothesis is that the 
young are hatched in salt-water, and make their 
way up the rivers as far as they can go for the 
purpose of spending thetr period of immaturity, 
returning, after the expiration of a year or more, 
to the salt-water to lay their eggs, and never 
again quitting the sea. This movement is the 
reverse of that which occurs in the case of the 
salmon and shad, these ascending to the fresh- 
water to deposit their spawn, and then going 
down to the sea. The assertion is not unfre- 
quently made that eels are viviparous, and that 
the young can be seen at times in the oviducts 
of the parent. This is a misapprehension, due 
to the fact that this species is frequently very 
much infested with intestinal worms like ascar- 
ides, which occur in great number, and appear 
on dissection like embryonic fish. Wecan only 
hope that the prize offered by the Belgian 
Academy may be successful in securing a mem- 
oir that shall solve what may now truly be call- 
ed the *‘ opprobrium”’ of modern naturalists. 


A new canal has been projected for connect- 
ing the Rhine and the Weser. It is to be about 
eight and a half feet a forty-four feet wide, 
and over one hundred miles in length. The cost 
is estimated at about $7,500,000. 


The vacancy at the British Geological Surve 
office, caused by the death of Sir Ropgerick I. 
MURCHISON, has been filled up by the appoint- 
ment of Professor ANDREW CROMBIE Ramsar, 
LL.D., F.R.8., as director-general. Professor 
Ramsay has for many years been director of the 
Geological Survey and Professor of Geology in 
the Royal School of Mines. 


Herr SEYBOLD, a German resident of Santia- 
go, Chili, made during the past year an explora- 
tion of the Cordilleras of that country for the 
omer of ascertaining theiraltitudes. Among 

is other adventures he experienced a snow- 
storm, with heavy thunder and lightning, at an 
altitude of 14,300 feet. Besides the discovery 
of a number of new species of animals, an in- 
teresting result of his expedition was™the find- 
ing, at an elevation of from ten to twelve thou- 
sand fcet above the sea, traces of early inhabit- 
ants, in the form of stone implements and 
stone walls, the former of which had certainly 
not been used by the natives since the period 
of the Spanish discovery. 


LORD KILGOBBIN., 


Br CHARLES LEVER. 
Author of “ That Boy of Norcott's,” “ The Bramieighs 
of Bishop's Folly,” “Sir Brooke Fosshrooke,” 
“A Day's e,” “One of Them,” 
** Gerald Fitzgerald,” etc., etc. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIII.—( Continued.) 
THE GARDEN BY MOONLIGHT. 


**You're off, are you?” asked Nina, as Kate 
was about to leave. 

** Yes; I'm going to read to him.” 

‘*To read to Aim!” said Nina, laughing. ‘‘ How 
nice it sounds, when one sums up all existence in 
a pronoun! Good-night, dearest—good-night,” 
and she kissed her twice. And then, as Kate 
reached the door, she ran toward her, and said, 
** Kiss me again, my dearest Kate!” 

**T declare you have left a tear upon my cheek,” 
said Kate. 

**It was about all I could give you as a wed- 
ding present,” muttered Nina, as she turned away. 

**Are you come to study whist, Nina?” said 
Lord Kilgobbin, as she drew nigh the table. 

** No, my lord. I have no talent for games, 
but I like to look at the players.” 

Joe touched Dick with his foot, and shot a 
cunning glance toward him, as though to say, 
‘* Was I not correct in all I said ?” : 

**Couldn’t you sing us something, my dear? 
we're not such infatuated gamblers that we'll not 
like to hear you—eh, Atlee ?” 

** Well, my lord, I don’t know, I’m aot sure— 
that is, I don’t see how a memory for trumps is 
to be maintained through the fascinating charm 
of mademoieelle’s voice. And as for cards, it's 
enough for Mies Kostalergi to be in the room to 
— one forget not only the cards, bat the Fe- 
nians.” 

“*If it was only ont of loyalty, then, I should 
leave you!” said she, and walked proudly away. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
NEXT MORNING. 


Tue whist- party did not break up till nigh 
morning. The sergeant had once appeared at 
the drawing-room to announce that all was quiet 
without. ‘There had been no sign of any rising 
of the people, nor any disposition to molest the 
police. Indeed, so peaceful did every thing look, 
and such an air of easy indifference pervaded the 
country, the police were half disposed to believe 
that the report of Donogan being in the neigh- 
borhood was unfounded, and not impossibly cir- 
culated to draw off attention from some other 
part of the country. 

This was also Lord Kilgobbin’s belief. ‘‘ The 
man has no friends, or even warm followers, down 
here. It was the merest accident first led him 
to this part of the country, where, besides, we are 
all too poor to be rebels. It’s only down in Meath, 
where the people are well off, and rents are not 
too high, that people can afford to be Fenians.” 

While he was enunciating this fact to Curtis, 
they were walking up and down the breakfast- 
room, waiting for the appearance of the ladies to 
make tea. 

**] declare it’s nigh eleven o'clock,” said Curtis, 
**and I meant to have been over two baronies be- 
fore this hour.” 

** Don't distress yourself, captain. The man 
was never within fifty miles of where we are. 
And why would he? It is not the Bog of Allen 
is the place for a revolution.” 

‘**Its always the way with the people at the 
Castle,” grumbled out Curtis. ‘*They know 
more of what's going on down the country than 
we that live there! It’s one dispatch after an- 
other. Head-Centre Such-a-one is at the ‘ Three 
Cripples.”. He slept there two nights; he swore 
in fifteen men last Saturday, and they'll tell you 
where he bought a pair of corduroy breeches, and 
what he ate for his breakfast—” 

“I wish we had ours,” broke in Kilgobbin. 
** Where's Kate all this time ?” 

** Papa, papa, I want you for a moment; come 
here to me quickly,” cried Kate, whose head ap- 
peared for a moment at the door. ‘‘ Here’s very 
terrible tidings, papa dearest,” said she, as she 
drew him along teward his study. “Nina is 
gone! Nina has run away!” 

** Ron away for what?” 

** Run away to be married; and she is married. 
Read this, or I'll read it for you. A country boy 
has just brought it from Maryborough.” 

Like a man stunned almost to imsensibility, 
Kearney crossed his hands before him, and sat 
gazing out vacantly before him. 

‘“*Can you listen to me? can you attend to 
me, dear papa ?” 

**Go on,” said he, in a faint voice. 

** It is written in a great hurry, and very hard 
toread. Itrunsthus: ‘Dearest—I have notime 
for explainings nor excuses, if I were disposed to 
make either, and I will confine myself to a few 
facts. I was married this morning to Donogan 
—the rebel: I know you have added the word, 
and I write it to show how our sentiments are 
united. As people are prone to put into the lot- 
tery the numbers they have dreamed of, I have 
taken my ticket in this greatest of all lotteries on 
the same wise grounds. I have been dreaming 
adventures ever since I was a little child, and it 
is but nataral that I marry an adventurer.’” 

A deep groan from the old man made her 
stop; but as she saw that he was not changed in 
color or feature, she went on: 

*** He says he loves me very dearly, and that 
he will treat me well. I like to believe both, 
and I do believe them. He says we shall be 
very poor for the present, but that he means to 
become something or somebody later on. I do 
not much care for the poverty, if there is hope; 
and he is a man to hope with and to hope from. 

*** You are, in a measure, the cause of all, 
since it was to tell me he would send away all 
the witnesses against your husband that is to be, 
that I agreed to meet him, and to give me the 
lease which Miss O'Shea was so rash as to place 
in Gill's hands. This I now send you.’” 

‘‘And this she has sent you, Kate?” asked 
Kilgobbin. 

** Yes, it is here, and the master of the 
— receipt for Gill as a passenger to Que- 

on.” 

** There is little more, papa, except what I am 
to say to you—to forgive her.” 

**[ can't forgive her. It was deceit—cruel 


deceit.” 
“*It was not, papa. I could swear there was 
no forethought. If there had been she would 


have told me. She told me every thing. She 
never loved Walpole; she could not love him. 
She was marrying him with a broken heart. It 
was not that she loved another, but she knew she 
could have loved another.” 

** Don’t talk such muddle to me,” said he, an- 
grily. ‘* You fancy life is to be all courting, but 
it isn’t. Its honse-rent, and butchers’ bills and 
apothecaries’, and the pipe-water—its shoes, and 
schooling, and arrears of rent, and rheumatism, 
and flannel waistcoats, and toothache have a con- 
siderable space in Paradise!” And there was a 
grim comicality in his utterance of the word. 

**She said no more than the truth of herself,” 
broke in Kate. ‘‘ With all her queenly ways, she 
could face poverty bravely—I know it.” 

**So you can—any of you, if a man’s making 
love to you. You care little enough what you 
eat, and not much more what you wear, if he 
tells you it becomes you ; but that’s not the pov- 
erty that grinds and crushes. It's what comes 
home in sickness; it's what meets you in inso- 
lent letters, in threats of this or menaces of that. 
But what do you know about it, or why do I 


speak of it? She's married a man that could be 


| hanged if the law caught him, and for no other 


reason, that I see, than because he’s a felon.” 
**I don’t think you are fair to her, papa.” 


**Of course I'm not. Is it likely that at sixty 
I can be as great a fool as I was at sixteen ?” 

**So that means that you once thought in the 
same way that she does?” 

**T didn’t say any such thing, miss,” said he, 
angrily. ‘‘ Did you tell Miss Betty what's hap- 
pened us ?” 

**I just broke it to her, papa, and she made 
me run away and read the note to you. Per- 
haps you'll come and speak to her?” 

** I will,” said he, rising, and preparing to leave 
the room. ‘*I'd rather hear I was a bankrupt 


this morning than that news!” and he mounted 


the stairs, sighing heavily as he went. 

‘* Isn't this fine news the morning has brought 
us, Miss Betty!” cried he, as he entered the room 
with a haggard look and hands clasped before 
him. ‘* Did you ever dream there was such dis- 
grace in store for us ?” 

** This marriage you mean,” said the old ladr, 
drvly. 

** Of course I do—if vou call it a marriage at all.” 

**T do call it a marriage—here’s Father Tier- 
nev's certificate, a copy made im his own hand- 
writing. ‘Daniel Donogan, M.P., of Killa- 
moyle, and Innismul, County Kilkenny, to Vir- 
ginia Kostalergi, of no place in particular, dangh- 
ter of Prince Kostalergi, of the same localities, 
contracted in holy matrimony this morning at six 
o'clock, and witnessed likewise by Morris M ‘Cabe, 
vestry clerk— Mary Kestinogue, her mark.’ Do 
you want more than that ?” 

‘*Do I want more? Do I want a respectable 
wedding? Do I want a decent man—a gentle- 
man—a man fit to maintain her? Is this the 
way she ought to have behaved? Is this what 
we thought of her ?” 

**It is not, Maurice Kearney—you say truth. 
I never believed so well of her till now. I nev- 
er believed before that she had any thing in her 
head but to catch one of those English Puppies, 
with their soft voices and their sneers about 
Ireland. I never saw her that she wasn't trying 
to flatter them and to please them, and to sing 
them down, as she called it herself—the very 
name fit for it! And that she had the high heart 
to take a man not only poor, but with a rope 
round his neck, shows me how I wronged her. 
I could give her five thousand this morning to 
make her a dowry, and to prove how I honor her.” 

‘*Can any one tell who he is? What do we 
know of him ?” 

‘** All Ireland knows of him; and, after all, 
Maurice Kearney, she has only done what her 
mother did before her.” 

‘*Poor Matty!” said Kearney, as he drew his 
hand across his eyes. 

*“*Ay,ay! Poor Matty, if you like; but Mat- 
ty was a beauty run to seed, and, like the rest of 
them, she married the first good-looking vaga- 
bond she saw. Now, this girl was in the very 
height and bloom of her beauty, and she took a 
fellow for o’ ser qualities than his whiskers or his 
legs. ‘They tell me he isn't even well-looking— 
so that I have hopes of her.” 

** Well, well,” said Kearney, “‘he has done 
you a good turn, anyhow—he has got Peter Gill 
out of the country.” 

‘“* And it’s the one thing that I cant forgive 
him, Maurice—just the one thing that’s fretting 
me now. -I was living in hopes to see thag scoun- 
drel Peter on the table, and Counselor sHolmes 
bating him in a cross-examination. I to 
see how the lawyer wouldn't leave him a rag of 
character or a strip of truth to cover himself with. 
How he'd tear off his evasions, and confront him 
with his own lies, till he wouldn't know what he 
was saying or where he was sitting! I wanted 
to hear the description he would give of him to 
the jury; and I'd gd home to my dinner after 
that, and not wait for the verdict. 

** All the same, I'm glad we're rid of Peter.” 

** Of course you are. You're a man, and well 
pleased when your enemy runs away; but, if you 
were a woman, Maurice Kearney, you'd rather 
he'd stand out boldly and meet you, and fight his 
battle to the end. But they haven't done with 
me yet. I'll put that little blackguard attornev, 
that said my letter was a lease, into Chancery ; 
and it will go hard with me if I don't have him 
struck off the rolls. There's a small legacy of 
five hundred pounds left me the other day, and, 
with the blessing of Providence, the Common 
Pleas shall have it. Don't shake your head, 
Maurice Kearney. I'm not robbing any one. 
Your daughter will have enough and to spare—’ 

‘**Oh, godmother!” cried Kate, imploringlr. 

‘It wasn’t I, my darling, that said the five 
hundred would be better spent on wedding-clothes 
or house-linen. That delicate and refined sug- 
gestion was your father’s. It was his lordship 
made the remark.” 

It was a fortunate accident at that conjuncture 
that a servant should announce the arrival of Mr. 
Flood, the Tory J. P., who, hearing of Donogan's 
escape, had driven over to confer with his breth- 
er magistrate. Lord Kilgobbin was not sorry to 
qnit the field, where hed certainly earned few 
laurels, and hastened down to meet his colleague. 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 
THE END. 


Wai e the two justices and Curtis discussed 
the unhappy condition of Ireland, and deplored 
the fact that the law-breaker never appealed in 
vain to the sympathies of a people whose instincts 
were adverse to discipline, Flood’s estimate of 
Donogan went very far to reconcile Kilgebbin to 
Nina’s marriage. 

‘* Out of Ireland, you'll see that man has stuff 
in him to rise to eminence and station. All the 
qualities of which home manofacture would only 
make a rebel, will combine to form a man of in- 
finite resource and en in America. Have 
you never imagined, Mr. Kearney, that, if a man 


were to employ the muscular energy to make his 
way through a drawing-room that he woyld use 


- 
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to force his passage throngh a mob, the effort 
would be misplaced, and the man himself | nui- 
sance? Our old institutions, with all their { iults, 
have certain ordinary characteristics that a iswer 
to good-breeding and good-manners—revr'rence 
for authgrity. respect for the gradations of rank, 
dislike civil convulsion, and such-like. We 
do not sit tamely by when all these are ¢ ireat- 
ened with overthrow; but there are cov tries 
where there are fewer of these tradition), and 


men like Donogan find their place there,” 

While they debated such points as these w ithin- 
doors, Dick Kearney and Atlee sat on the steps 
of the hall door and smoked their cigars 

**T must say, Joe,” said Dick, * that yo ir ac- 
customed acuteness cuts but a very poor fig.ire in 
the present case. It was no later than last night 
you told me that Nina was madly in love with 


yeu. Do you remember, as we w ent up sti irs to 
bed, what you said on the landing? ‘Th; t girl 


r 


” 


NINA’S FLIGHT. 


is my own. I may marry her to-morrow ¢ ¢ this 
day three months.’ ” 

**And I was right.” 

**So right were you that she is at this mi | ment 
the wife of another!” 

** And can not you see why?” 

**T suppose I can: she preferred him tc. you, 
and I scarcely -blame her.” 

‘‘No such thing; there was no thoug it of 
preference in the matter. If you were nc ; one 
of those fellows who mistake an illustratior , and 
see every thing in a figure but the para lel, I 
should say that I had trained too finely. ‘ow, 
had she been thorongh-bred, I was all righ : as 
a cock-tail, I was all wrong!” 

**T own I can not follow you.” 

** Well, the woman w as angry, and she rried 
that fellow out of pique.’ 

of pique ?” 

' “T repeat it. It was a pure case of te1‘)per. 
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, _  “*T DECLARE YOU HAVE LEFT A TEAR UPON MY CIIEEK,’ SAID KATE.” 


I would not ask her to sing. I even found fault 
with the way she gave the rebel ballad. I told 


her there was an old lady—Americanly speaking 


—at the corner of College Green, who enunciated 


- the words better, and then I sat down to whist, 


and would not even vouchsafe a glance in return 
for those looks of alternate rage or languishment 
she threw across the table. She was frantic. I 
saw it. . There was nothing she wouldn't have 
done. I vow she'd have married even you at 
that moment. And with all that, she'd not have 
done it if she’d been ‘ clean-bred.’ Come, come, 
don’t flare up, and look as if you'd strike me. 

On the mother’s side she was a Kearney, and all 
the blood of loyalty in her veins; but there must 
have been something wrong with the Prince of 
Delos. Dido was very angry, but her breeding 
saved her: she didn’t take a head-centre because 
she quarreled with Eneas.” 

‘*You are, without exception, the most con- 
ceited—” 

‘** No, not ass—don’t say ass, for I’m nothing 
of the kind. Conceited, if you ‘like, or rather if 
your natural politeness insists on saying it, and 
can not distinguish between the vanity of a puppy 
and the self-consciousness of real power; but 
come, tell me of something pleasanter than all 
this personal discussion—how did mademoiselle 
convey her tidings? have you seen her note? 
was it ‘transport?’ was it high-pitched, or apolo- 
getic ?” 


‘* Kate read it to me, and I thought it reason- 
able enough. She had done a daring thing, and 
she knew it; she hoped the best, and in any case 
she was not faint-hearted.” 

** Any mention of me ?” 

** Not a word—your name does not occur.” 

“*T thought not; she had not pluck for that. 
Poor girl, the blow is heavier than I meant it.” 

“*She speaks of Walpole; she incloses a few 
lines to him, and tells my sister where she will 
find a small packet of trinkets and such-like he 
had given her.” 

‘**Natural enough all that. There was no 
earthly reason why she shouldn’t be able to talk 
of Walpole as easily as of Colenso or the cattle- 
plague ; but you see > could not trust herself 
to approach my name.” 

** You'll provoke me to kick you, Atlee.” 

**In that case I shall sit where Iam. But I 
was going to remark that as I shall start for town 
by the next train, and intend to meet Walpole, 
if your sister desires it, I shall have much pleas- 
ure in taking charge of that note to his address.” 

** All right, I'll tell her. I see that she and 
Miss Betty are about to drive over to O'Shea’s 
Barn, and Fil give your message at once.” 

While Dick hastened away on his errand, Joe 
Atlee sat alone, musing and thoughtful. I have 
no reason to presume my reader cares for his 
reflections, nor to know the meaning of a strange 
smile, half scornful and half sad, that played upon 


his face. At last he rose slowly, and stood look. 
ing up at the grim old Castle, and its quaint blend- 
ing of ancient strength and modern deformity., 
** Life here, I take it, will go on pretty much as 
before. All the acts of this drama will resemble 
each other, but my own little melodrama must 
open soon. I wonder what sort of house there 
will be for Joe Atlee’s benefit ?” 

Atlee was right. Kilgobbin Castle fell back 
to the ways in which our first chapter found it, 
and other interests—especially those of Kate's 
approaching marriage—soon effaced the memory 
of Nina’s flight and runaway match. By that 
happy law by which the waves of events follow 
and obliterate each other, the present glided back 
into the past, and the past faded till its colors 
grew uncertain 

On the second evening after Nina’s departure, 
Atlee stood on the pier of Kingston as the packet 
drew up at the Jetty. Walpole saw him, and 
waved his hand in friendly greeting. ‘* What 
news from Kilgobbin ?” cried he, as he landed. 

‘* Nothing very rose-colored,” said Atlee, as he 
handed the note. 

**Is this true?” said Walpole, as a slight tre- 
mor shook his voice. 

** All true.” 

**Isn’t it Irish ?—Irish the whole of it ?” 

**So they said down there, and, stranger than 
all, they seemed rather proud of it. 

THE END. 
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AT THE DOOR OF THE OPERA- 
HOUSE. 


Wuat a sharp contrast, when the curtain has 
fallen on the ideal world of the stage, and the 
audience, pouring forth from the magnificent 
Opera-house, resplendent with paint, with gild- 
ing, and with blazing lights, crowds into the 
dark street, and emerges into the world of prac- 
tical realities! It is like returning from some 
region of fairy-land, where you have been held 
under the enchantment of some potent spell, or 
a sudden awakening from a vivid dream. An 
instant before, you sat enraptured by the genius 
of a a Nitssox, a Parepa-Rosa, a 
Morenst, a WACHTEL, a SanTLey; the next, 
as you stand in the dull light of the street lamp, 
your ear is assailed by the brisk call of impatient 


coachmen, the sharp word of command as the 
imperious policeman marshals up the carriages ; 
and you realize that you are not in the Italy, the 
France, or the Spain of old romance, but in the 
New York of the nineteenth century. 


BURMESE MUSICIANS. 

Tue Burmese empire—called sometimes the 
kingdom of Ava, as distinct from Pegn, or Brit- 
ish Burmah—occupies the upper part of the 
country traversed by the great river Irrawadi, 
on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal. Its 
population is divided into at least five nations 
and eighteen different tribes; but the superior 
race, who call themselves Mranmas or Bhamas, 
occupy the centre of the kingdom, from the 


AT THE DOOR OF THE OPERA-HOUSE.—[Drawy By C. G. Busu.} 


Aracan Mountains to the Saluen River. They 
are, however, greatly behind the’ Hindoos and 
the Siamese in the arts of civilized life. The 
men usually have their skins tattooed, and bore a 
large hole in the ear, which they fill with a jewel 
of gold or silver, or a written amulet of paper. 


| 
| 


The popular diversions are fire-works, theatric- 
als, music, and the game of chess. A company 
of Burmese musicians, shown in the illustration 
on page 356, would fail to win the applause of 
our concert audiences. The drum, suspended 


| from the ceiling, and beaten with the bare-hands 


Their religion is that of Buddhism, which | 


denies the personal will and mind of the Deity, 


| but admits a variety of symbolic idols represent- 
ing the blind forces of nature. 


Literature is 
highly esteemed among them, but it consists only 
of religious romances, fabulous chronicles, and 
amatory songs. Most of the children are tanght 
reading, writing, and simple arithmetic; the 
Buddhist priests in the monasteries are their 
privileged teachers. They have some rude man- 
ufactures ‘of hardware, cotton, and pottery, and 
they carry on trade overland with China. 


on each side, the two pairs of cymbals, and the 
long curved horn with its finger-stops, are rude 
examples of some instruments of noise used for 
marking time, if not for the sake of tone, in our 
orchestra. ‘The two other performers, who sit 
each within an inclosure containing a series of 
drums or earthenware bowls, varying in size ac- 
cording to the notes of the gamut, may. be com- 
pared with players on the dulcimer or,the mu- 
sical glasses. They produce soniids graduated 
in a scale of melody by directly striking the 
several pieces of sonorous or vibrating substance. 
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DIFFERENCE IN THE VALUE OF DIAMON)S. 


Wut e many can approximatethe value of adiam: nd, 
few can appreciate its exact worth. All know itt. be 
the most expensive of #1] substances (excepting ru pies 
of rare color and size), from its beauty, rarity, anc in- 
destractibility. The diamond which first decked s'me 
fabulous Indian god would blaze to-day with all ite fire 
if adorning some fair American woman. Nota sii gle 
sparkle has been dimmed, nor an atom of its we zht 
lost. Where the real difficulty exists is to make -the 
public understand the comparative merits of Var ous 
gems. In the jeweler’s tray many stones may be ex- 
hibited. They may all be of good quality, but the 2 is 
a decided choice. This one may have size and pu ‘ity 
of color, yet marred by a single flaw; that one, .\mn- 
pidity, without a flaw, yet defective in shape; whi e a 
third, even smaller than the other two, may unfte e’-ery 
desirable quality, be in fact almost faultless. Com in- 
ing, then, every excellence within itself, its valu’ is 
largely enhanced. The comparison between the fp ice 
paid for a horse and a diamond is not an inapt | ne. 
An animal possessing beauty, health, speed, and di cil- 
ity, commands a price far above another having all 
these qualities save one. It is precisely the same ‘ ise 
with adiamond. A stone approaching perfection | os- 
sesses a value infinitely above one with a single de_re- 
ciating quality. 

Americans are exceedingly fastidious in their se ‘ec. 
tion of diamonds, and will only wear the very best 

A collection of the choicest diamonds are constai tly 
offered by Messrs. Stank & Mazcvs, of No. 22 J bn 
St. (up stairs), N. Y., where to the intrinsic merit of he 
stones is added all ‘the onetie of careful and arti tic 


IT IS WELL TO GET CLEAR of a bad Cot zh 
or Cold the first week, but it is safer to ‘id 
yourself of it the first forty-eight hour: — 
the proper remedy for the purpose being Dr. 
Jayne's Com. } 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


Maus. Joun Bocenrrt, Jersey City, N. J., bou nt | 
n $55 Wheeler & W ilson Lock-Stitch "Sew ng 
Machine, and earned enough to pay for it in i ve 
weeks, stitching linen coats. See the new ] n- 
wovements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper — 
Come] 


A Harvest.—A fine head. of 
hair is a crop that should know rf harvest. ° et 
when it begins to fade the comb rakes out the fil res 
by the handful. This need never be. The daily ze 
pac ation of Puaton’s Invigorator will keep the | 

ull luxuriant growth, and its natural color, thro) gh 
life. Sold by all druggists. —{Com.) 


EVERY GENUINE box of Dr. McLane’s Lier 
Pills bears the signature of FLemine Bre 3., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and their private United Ste tes 
Stamp. ‘* Take no other’’—the market is ful] of 
imitations.—{ Com. | 


Lace Ccrtains.—Faill patterns will be rei-dy 
in May. Send for Photographs. G. L. Kei ry 
& Company, 722 & 724 Broadway.—[ Com. J 


HovseKEEpers and heads of families ¢ an 
supply themselves with the famous Halfi rd 
Leicestershire Table Sauce at their grocé ts. 
~—[ Com. 


Vecerine is acknowledged by all classes of pec ple 
to be the best and most reliable blood purifier in -he 
world.—[{Com.] 


‘*Bcrenetr’s reputation is a guaranty of the ex el- 
lence of his preparations.” —[ Boston Journal.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLE 8, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKE LE 

LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless n-m- 

sey for removing Brown ‘Discolorations of the Fi ce. 

only by Dr. B. C. PERRY st, 
nd Street, New Goat Sold by 


MOTHERS, 


NESTLE'S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. ) 


Extensively used and recommended 


by the most eminent ph ong : 
V Sold by Druggists J 
H. ASTIE & CO., Ac 5 
E15 South William Street, New York. v 


PHELAN& COLLENDE! . 


738 Broadway, New York. 
ILLUSFRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAI. 


FOR the PARLOR, 
a stamp fora price-list. HAR °Z 


AGIC CONJURING REPOSITORY 
743 Broadway, New York. 


Hartz’s Magic Euchre Pack, $2, post ft e, 
with a Book of Tricks arranged by M. Hartz, that «in 
be done only with this pack. No practice required 
Lloyd's Patent Adjustable, to fit un 

G. L. EKELTY & COMPA? 


Broadway, N. 


— 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 1380 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
(Branch Store, 81 Fourth Avenue), 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 


Oilcloths, Mattresses, 
Spring Beds, &C., 


Of any House in the United States, which they offer 


at Retail and Wholesale prices. 


PARK and GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS: 


STATUARY, VASES, 
FOUNTAINS, and SETTEES. 


The largest and most varied assortment of above to 
be found in the United States. Illustyated Catalogues 
and Price-Lists sent free by mail. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
90 Beekman St., cor. clig, N. Y. 


‘ANVASSERS WANTED to introduce a 
new and popular book, 


“ TRIUMPHS OF ENTERPRISE,” 


By JAMES PARTON, 
Containing a Life and Portrait of 


THOS. NAST.. 


Every reader of Harper’s Weekly should have this 
book. Send for Circulars, and notice our terms, which 
are very liberal. VIRTUE & YORSTON, 12 DeySt., N.Y. 


EUREKA! EUREKA!! 


RELIEF TO TRAVELERS 
IN DISTRESS. 


We have just opened an office at No. 8 Astor House, 
N. Y., where we will offer, at Wholesale and Retail, the 
EUREKA APS, which will each consist of a 
MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, and of at least one 
State on a scale large enough to show Con ional 
Townships, where so surveyed, and with other import- 
ant attractions, all executed in the Jineat atyle of the 
. and richly worth $5 each; but we are enabled and 

termined to sell the 


MAP at 


16 


ay we are pledged to give at least ory of the 
et proceeds of the sale of the first 1 Eureka 
Meep to ENDOW the NATIONAL INSTITUTE for 
the PRELIEF of TRAVELERS in DISTRESS, and to 
return in PREMIUMS about one-half of all’ Profits 


ap to be offered t to — eople of New York City 
ap of the United Sta 
OF NEW YORK, and most of the NEW ENG 
STATES COLORED by COUNTIES, and aaien oh 
the Railroad Stations; also, a la ~ gh and complete 
of the ADIRONDACK REGION, 


reka } 
and vicini 


all 


ap 
with the numerous 


es drives among the mountains, and making a 


complete guide to all pleasure-seekers. 
The whole being the most accurate and complete 
Map ever before published. — 


WANTED Live Cann Canvassers, Male or Female, 
these Mape in all of the 
ted States and ted aes whom 
aa inducements are off 
Send Retail Price for Sample Copy 
and full particulars. 


ROBERT KITTLE, 
GENERAL MANAGER, 


No. 8 ASTOR HOUSE, N. Y., or 


TREMONT, NEB. 
AGENTS, 

NEW SYSTEM Of CANVASSING 
do away with all objections, and MAKE MONEY FAST. 
Partic and a valuable present free. INTERNA- 
TIONAL PUB’G CO., 93 & 95 Liberty St., N. Y. 


Drops of Constitution Water 


the Kidneys, 
tion o e 
Stone in the Bladder, 


iver. 
Por Sale by all Druggists. 


ANTED — 2 men to learn 
LN@ ops. Address, with stamp, 
P. ABERNETHY, Supt. Tel., Akron, O. 


\ 


SALE OF THE 


Mt. Florence Estate, 


WITH A 
CASH FUND! 
TOTAL VALUATION, 


$350,000 00, 


All to be Potts: fos ng SHAREHOLDERS, as a 
majority may determine a my | a meeting to be held fn the 
City of New York, on the 


DAY OF MAY, 1872. 
SHARES ONLY 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


FOR SALE 
AT THE OFFICE OF THE GENERAL MANAGER, 
635 BROADWAY, N. 


Persons at a distance remitting the money 
for the number of shares they may wish will receive 
them promptly by return majL 


This is an absolute, bona fide, and peremptory sale of 
magnificent ayer A the Hudson, near New York 
ory oy to which a CASH FUND has been added. 


Liberal Inducements Offered to Agents 
and Canvassers. 
Terms made with Clubs. 


For fall Shares, References, Descriptive 
Circulars, Views, &c., &c., address 


JOHN A. LEFFERTS, General Manager, 
635 Broadway, N. Y. P.O. Box 3450. 
JOHN W. SIMONS, Sec 


retary. 
me C. SMITH, Treasurer, New York Merchants’ 
hange, 50 and 52 Pine Street. 


THE CHARTER OAK 


wade INSURANCE C0,, 


Assets, $10,000 1000, 


‘AV 'f 
GHZINVDUO 


OF CONN. 


This is one of the oldest and most succeseful of the 
Life Companies. Send for its books and circulars, and 
examine its new plan of DEPOSIT INSURANCE, 
which is the best form in use. 


VISITORS TO IRELAND 
Are reepectfully reminded that the Proprietors of the 


SHELBOURNE HOTEL, 


DUBLIN, 
JURY, COTTON, & GOODMAN, 


CORK,....... The Imperial, 
BELFAST, .... The Imperial, 


LONDONDERRY, Jury’s Hotel, 
&e. 
With a complete system of working with all other First- 
Class Hotels in Places of Interest in Ireland, from 
KILLARNEY TO THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY, 
Thus affording to Travelers the security of a First-Class 
Hotel Accommodation throughout the Country. 


A MONTHLY MUSICAL GAZETTE, 


ACCOMPANIED WITH CHOICE MUSIC, 
Is published about the 15th of every month, by Prof. 
Henry Schroeder, Director of the American Conserva- 
tory of Music, 211 Fourth Ave., N.Y. Annual Sub- 


— $500. For iculars and Sample Copies, 
apply rs. SHROPSHIRE, Secretary. 

Allthe Noveltienat low- 

prices at 


TOYS 


36 John St. 


HEAVILY PLATED WITH PURE SILVER. 


A full assortment of Table, Dessert, Tea, Egg, and Salt Spoons; Table, Medium, Dessert, Pie, Oyster, 


HALL, ELTON, & CoO., 


MANUFACTUBEES OF 


NICKEL SILVER TABLE-W ARE, 


Pickle, and Beef Forks; Soup, Oyster, Gravy, Cream, and Mustard Ladles; Butter, Tea, Dessert, Cake, a) 


Ice-Cream, Pie, Crumb, and Fish Knives; Sugar Tongs, Shells, and Sifters; Berry Shells, Nut Picks, 
Napkin Rings, &c., &c. All goods warranted as represented. 


&#~ Also, a full line of PLATED WHITE-METAL TABLE-WARE. 


Salesroom, 36 Park Row, New York. 


Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 


NOVELLO’S 
CHEAP MUSIC. 


NOVELLO?S Glees, Part Songs, &€......... 


NOV ELLO’S Church Music................. 
NOVELLO’S O usic (Books)......... 
NOV ELLO’S Piano Music (Books).......... 
NOVELLO’S Popular Songs................ We. 
NOVELLO’S Oratorios 
NOVELLO’'S ras (Vocal Scores)......... $1 00 
‘NOVELLO’S Operas (Piano-forte Solo) ..... 7c. 
NOVELLO’S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF OPERAS. 
Price $1; or, splendidly bound in Scarlet Cloth, gilt 
edges, $2. 


OBERON, 

Fra Diavoio, It 

Don Grovanni, Le Nozze pi Figaro, 
Norma, RiGO.etro, 


SomNAMBULA, 

Der Feeisourtz, 

L Tannhaueer (next month). 
o be continued Monthly. 


Leora pt LamMERMOOR, 
Boreia, 


NOVELLO’S 
ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF ORATORIOS. 
M Stabat Mater.......... 
Israel in Feypt. Acis and Galatea...... 60c. 
Judas Maccabeeus Mozart's Tw The. 


ALL THE POPULAR WORKS OF THE GREAT 
MASTERS AT THE SAME 
LOW PRICES. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO'S EDITIONS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND LISTS TO 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO. 
751 Broadway, New York. 
THE UNIVERSAL 


eC & THREAD CUTTER 
SAVES 
TIME, TWINE, 
THREAD, FINGERS, 
AND TEETH, 
And is all combined in 
a convenient and neat 
little device, which is 
worn (like a 


the coat, vest, or lady's 
* drese or work - basket. 


It is received with un- 
bounded favor by all 
Merchants, Clerks, and 
Saleamen in Dry Goods, 
Grocery, Hardware, 

t and Shoe, 
and all other business 
where thread or tw:ue 
is used. 

Its unprecedented sale 
7 is ite best recommenda- 
tion. 

A CUTTER WILL BFK 
_ MAILED TO ANY 
ON RECKIPT OF 2 OT»., 
AXD IF NOT SATISFIVJ) 
THK MONEY WILL BE Et- 
7 would not be without it.” 


T. B. DOOLITTLE & (C0., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


Splendid inducements to Agents and the Trade. 
sure and send for one. 


CUYLER’S NEW BOOK. 
“They breathe his pleasant racinese of style, _ 
glow with his intense practical fervor.”—Presbyteria 
HOUGHT HIVES. By the 44 T. L. sm 
tee. With Portrait by Ritchie. §1 75 
** He makes dry bones live; his worde are sermons, his 
sentences shafts of light. ”_" Baptist Union, 
Just Published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, N 
Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on ofthe; 
Send for our new Catalogue. 


THE YOUNG AMERICA, 
A PERFECT TOY STEAM-ENGINE, 


With Copper Boiler me 
Copper Bottom. 
Manufactured by the 

BUCKMAN MFG CO., 

634 Broadway, N. Y. 

A Whistle, fit- 

* all toy engines, 

oung America En, 

“ging by mail, postpaid, 


The Y No. 
1, =, post- 


The Giant, double 
cylinder, by post- 


echanical Movements, 
25c. to $2 50 eac 
Liberal Discount to Trade. 


N INDISPENSABLE HAND-BOOK 
for every member of a deliberative body: 


Cushineg’s Manual 
OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


Rules of proceed + t- debate in deliberative as- 
er 
tative reponnder of American Par- 
liamentary ion "Charles Sumner, March 27, 1872. 
The standard authority in the Legislatures of naany 
every State in the Union. Price 65 cents. For sale by 
all liers. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
THOMPSON, BIGELOW, & BROWN, Pub’rs, Boston. 


Will be Ready in June, 1872. 


SONG LIFE, 


By PHILIP PHILLIPS, 
(176 pages; Illustrated), 


A new Sunday-Schoo! Sing- 
| ing- Book, illustrating the 
iana 

her children fram Earth to 
the Celeetial City, sweetly 
vending ig living song the 
Bible, Banyan, and the 
a An hristian life. Specimen copy, 50 


us 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 
Also, for sale by Mr. PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


! 
ct 
| 
| > | 
j 
ai 
$3 00, in ee. 
$3 30, in Flexible Covers; the same to Clubs of 
$3 50, Mounted and Varnished; the same to . is 
Clubs of Five, to one address........... ett 
\ 
ANE 
4 
j 
— 
$$, 


May 4, 1872.] 


COLLINS’ 


WATCH FACTORY. @ 


ties ; 


by a spec 


and free by mail. 
had of us; we have no Agents. 


Collins Metal Watches. 


This cut represente the size and appearance of one of our $25 
Watches and $12 Chains. These watches, for accuracy of time 
and in appearance, are fully equal to Gold watches that cost $25v. 
Some of our watches that have been used on Railroads have not 
varied one minute in six months. We manufacture three 
rices, $15, $20, and $25; all Patent Levers, Full Jeweled, in 
Hunting Cases, Gents’, Ladies’, and Boys’ sizes. Chains, $2 to $12, 
to weight and finish. Every watch is fully guaranteed 
al certificate. When six watches are ordered at one time 
we send a seventh one free. All kinds of Jewelry of the same cl- 
egant Collins Metal. Goods sent by express, to be paid for on de- 
hvery: or, if Post-Office Orders be sent, they will be sent register- 
I The Genuine Collins Watches can only be 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., 335 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
NOVELTY JOB PRINTING-PRESS, 


Which still maintains ite reputation as 
the most valuable addition to the Busi- 
ness Office; the moet efficient iIn- 
structor in Schools; the moet fasci- 
nating and instructive amusement in the 
Family, and unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet to 

BENJ.O. WOODS, Manufacturer, 351 Federal St., 
Boston, Masa. J. F. Enwanrps, St. Lonie, Mo.: W. Y. Ep- 
warpe, 543 Broadway, New York; Kriiey, Hower, & 
917 Market Pa.; A. C. 
Loee, 1T2 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill, Agenta 


VENEERS 
And HARDWOOD LUMBER. 


BUTTERNTUT, FRENCH AND AMERICAN WAL- 
NUT, ASH, AND CHERRY BURLS; 
HUNGARIAN ASH, BIRD’S-EYE AND BLISTER 
MAPLE, &c., &c.; 

MAHOGANY, ROSEWOOD, CEDAR, &c., 

In Boarda, Planks, and Logs. 

Large and choice stock at low prices. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
170 & 172 Cemtre Street, N. Y. 
Mil] and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewie St., 
Between 5th and 6th Sta., E. R. 


SAMPLE INKSTAND, paid, 

SAMPLES, Inketand and Macilage Stand, 
MORGAN ENVE 


LOPE CO., Springfield, Mase. 
Price-List sent to Wholesale Stationers. 


25 
75 


GIVEN AWAY 
T) ANY BOOK AGENT, 
A $5 00 GREENBACK 
AND A SPECIMEN OF THE 
GREAT INDUSTRIES 
OF THE UNITED STATBS. 


1300 PAGES and 500 ENGRAVINGS. 


PRINTED ENGLISH AND GEEMAN. 


‘ 
Watttex pr 20 Euixent Actuors, tnctcpine Horace 


anp Joun B. Goven. 

We want Agentain — town to solicit orders for this 
work, on liberal terma It sella to all cl and no 
library should be without it. It is a complete history of 
all branches of industry, processes of manufactures, &c. 
No like work ever before published. One agent sold 138 
in eight days, another 125 in one week, another 263 in 
two weeks. An —— application will secure a choice in 
territory. Full particulars and terms wil! be sent free, 
with a specimen of this Great Work, and a $5 Greenback. 
J.B. BURR & HYDE, Hartford, Conn., 

Chicago, Ill., or Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MADAME FOY'S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Is acknow}l THE BEST 
(/\ ARTICLE of the kind ever 
\\ made. Numerous Testimo- 


mials in its favor are being re- 
4 ceived from all parts of the United 
States. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

New Haven, Conn. 
& New York; 
D. B. Fisx & Co., Chicago, 
Agents 


DON'T BUY 
Until you have seen our new bed and platen printing- 
eT styled The Young America, warranted 
he best cheap printing-presa in the world for the am- 
ateur and the general printer. Address, for circu- 
lar. ADAMS PRESS CO., 63 Murray St. N.Y. 
and 8 Province 8t., Boston. 


@ Rogers’ Groups of 
STATUARY. 


WE BOYS, 


A New Group. 
Price $12. 
Inclose stamp for I)]nstra- 
t <i Catalogue and Price-List 
—s to JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
mammoth illus- 
trated a of 40 columns of curiosities, exciting sto- 
e 


ries, wonderful yarns and legends, and rare things sure 
to please. Sample copy, 6 cents. Sent on trial three 


FOR ALL.—Get 


months for 15centsa. Nothing likeit. Chromos tia. 
Addreas C. MACKEY, No. 90 Centre St., New York. 


ws HAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 
and Flute. Agent for Titon's 
Patent Guitars; the best 
netrume and Strings. Catal- 
oques free. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


I HAVE DISCOVERED A REMEDY 


Which is proving itself every day to be the most 
precious boon ever offered to poor sufferers from 
ASTHM™A. Having suffered years of untold agony 
myself, until cured through its agency, it is my intention 
to inform the whole Asthmatic world of the good news. 
Address Dr. L. RUTHERFORD, 202 B way, N. Y. 


W. HAUSSER, 5 Waverley Place, N.Y., Im- 

e porter and Manufacturer of Human Hair Goods 

wholesale and retail. The Latest Styles. The Best and 

Cheapest Hair Goods in the United States. Orders 
the country are promptly executed, C. O. D. 


FOR 
U SHEATHING, A 
| PLASTERING, 
L ROOFING, 
DEAFENING, 


| Samples and circulars sent free, by 
ROCK RIVER PAPER CoO., 
V Chicago ; or, 


B. E. HALE & CoO., 
22 & 24 Frankfort St., N. Y., R 
Sole Ag'ts for Eastern States. 


TINGLEY’S PATENT 
HORIZONTAL 


ICE-CREAM FREEZER 


Is recommended for FAMILIES, HOTELS, 

SALOONS, and WHOLESALE MANUFAC- 

TURERS 

As the best Ice-Cream Freezer in the market. 
cawag ICH, 
Saves TIME, 

Saves LABOR, 

And produces the finest quality of Cream 


known to the Art. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


506 COMMERCE STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Sale by Upkolsterers. 


0} 


= PAT.OCTIf 


No Cords or Balances Used, 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 


Price of Preases, $8, $12, $16: Offices, $15, $20, $30. 
Send for a circular to LOWE PRESS CoO., 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


PLENDID FARM near Petereburg, Va., for 
$1500. 288% Acres, half Timber. Best mercantile 


. reference. Apply in New York to Box 4261. 


| 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


Beantifies the complexion by removing Pimples and all 

other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty-five 

cents per box. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


TRE NOVELTY HAND STAMP,— 
. ith complete case of type, for marking 
Linen, Cards, Envelopes, ete. A perfect Little 
Gem. Price, $1.00, post paid $1,25, Samples free. 


= 
Address F. P. Follett, 3 Asylum St., Hartford, Ct. 
THE 


YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


By MRS. CORNELIUS. 

The most reliable Cook-Book and guide for the daties 
of the household published. Price $150. Interleaved, 
$225. For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 

THOMPSON, BIGELOW, & BROWN, Publishers, 

Boston. 


ORTABILITY combived 
with great power in FIELD, 
MARINE, TOURISTS, OPERA, 
and genera! out~door day and night 
double perspective glasses; will 
show objects distinctly at from two 
to six miles. Spectacles of thie 
greatest power, to strengthen and 
improve the sight without the distressing result of fre- 
uent changes. Catalogues sent by inclosinn stamp. 
SEMMONS, Optician, 637 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MELopgons, 
OrGgans, of six first<lass makers. including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CAGH, DURING “4 


monTH, or will take a portion cash 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


CUNDURANGO. 


Supply of bark assured ; 
ice reduced. Bliss, 
& Co.’s Flu- 
id Extract curesCancer, 
Scrofula, Syphilis, Rheuma- 
tism, Ulcers, Skin Diseases, 
and all Blood Diseases. 
The best-known Blood Puri- 
er. Sold by all druggista 
$3 per bottle. 
No, 60 Cedar St., 


Orric 
New Yo 
TIGS, TOUPEES, &c. Docsrepar, maker, 

96 Fulton St., New York City. “‘ Enough said.” 


\ 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


UY the Cerepeaten WILSON SHUTTLE 

SEWING MACHINE. The best inthe World. 
For Sale Everrwhere. AGENTS W ANTEDin anoc- 
eupied Territory. For Illia ¢rated Circulars, Address, 
Macurne Co., Cleveland, @.; 
Louis, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or. 707 Broadway, N. ¥. 


ROPER HOT-AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY, 124 Chambers St, New York. 


First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
$290? We answer—It costs 


nd for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 300 kers, 


| Merchants, &c. (some of whom 


you using our Pianos in 40 Statesand Territories. 
U. Piano » 865 Broadway, New York. 


IVERVIEW Military Academy, Pougb- 
keepsie, N. Y. A thorough-goiag school for boys. 


PORTABLE 


SODA FOUNTAINS, 


$40, 850, 875, & $100. 
GOOD. DURABLE, AND CHEAP! 
SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 
Mannfactured by 
J. W. CHAPMAN & CO., 
Madison, Ind. 
Send for Circular. 23 


You ask WHY we can sel)’ 


Breech-Loading SHOT-GUNS, 


Rifles, Pistols, & Metallic Cartridges. 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & GRAHAM, 


Send for Circulars. 19 Miaidem Lane, N.Y. 


COMBINATION STENCIL Alphabet and Figures. 

It is one of th It is an exceed- 
most useful ingly rapid method 
tions of the age for of marking boxes 


Merchants and for shipment, 
Business Men. show-cards, price-” 


Patented Aug. 11, "68. Send for a Circular. 
NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS, 87 Nassau St., N.Y. 
PHOTOGRAPHS — Wonderful, curious, 

amusing. 2%5c.a package; 5 asso packages, $1. 
Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyas, 730 Broadway, N. Y. 


MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, "pues 


orypetal, oll ia 
DE cose WARRANTED to (me amd te herp 
m order wwe years. Mothing ibe st! per- 

only fer sent free. Try ome. 
from Ube Bole A KING CO., vu 


TO AGENTS EVERY WHERE. 
can be made by Agents in 


man’s Dictionary 
of Everyday Wants, 


MORE MONEY 


containing 20,000 Receipts in every Department of 


Human Effort, than in any other poseible way. From 
$25 to $40 a week insured. It is for every Housekeeper, 
Farmer, Trade, and Profession. For the Sick and WV ell. 
A reliable book of permanent value to every wide- 
awake, progressive person. It sells iteelf. Extra 
terme. Address F. M. REED, 139 Eighth St, Y. 


AGENTS 2 $20 a DAY 


Selling’ our Patent Button-Hole Cutter, with silver 
case: 25 centa;: wil) last a lifetime; cuts 20 Correct 
Button-Holes a minute, any size. Patent Fountain 
Pen and XX Youemite Gold Pens. ——- of all, with 
Circulars paid, for 2% centa. Ci NOVELTY 
CO., 404 Library St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


We desire to secure the services of a few more experi- 
ence Agents, School Teachers, and Energetic Men to 
» solicit for our new and popular work, which has proved 
to be one of the best-selling books in the market. 

For particulars, address 


BILL, NICHOLS, & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
PROF. FOWLER'S 
Great Work on Manhood, Woman- 
hood, and their mutual inter-rela- 
tions; Love, its Laws, Power, &c. 
Send for Circulars, with terms anda full a AR 
PUBLISHIN 


of the work. Address NATIONAL 
CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

To enter into a manufacturing business for one’s self. 
Capital need not exceed Ten Dollara. Profits Two 
Hundred per cent. The article is staple as flour, and 
can be made at home. The right is secured br law to 
every agent. For full particu address GEORGE 


make 


UR, 98 Liberty St., New York City. 


F10 A DAY to sell DORMAN’S LITTLE GEM 
M and Key-Check Outfit. Circu- 
ture IJustrations, to any Book Agent, free of 


der combined. Sample and circulars sent by mail for 
Linen and Card Marker. Address U.S. M'r’e 
Co., 97 West Lombard St., Baltimore. 
lars free. Strarrogp M'r’oc Co., 66 Fulton St., N. Y. 
MONEY MADE RAPID LY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Outfita. Catalogues, samples, and 
FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 
We will send a handsome Prospectus of our Vew [- 
Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phila., 
A tor Wanted,.—Acents make more money at 


10 cents. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
Easily made with our Stencil 
particulars FREE. 8S. M. Srences, Brattleboro, Vt. 
lustrated Family Bible, containing over 450 fine Scrip- 
work tor ua taan at anything else. Particulars free. 
Srissos & Co., Ping rt Pudtiskers. Portiand, Maine. 


2 A WEEK.—Ladies and Gentlemen wanted for 
$4 Agenta. C. P. Winstow & Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
$425 


A MONTH! Horse and Carriage furnisbed. 


Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
GENTS WANTED to sell articles needed by 
every one. Addresee PLUMB & CO., Phila, Pa 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Macaztnx, One Year...... $4 00 
Werkty, One Year...... 400 
Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harres’s Macazine, Harren’s Wexxry, and Harrer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 W. 
An Extra Copy of cither the Macaztve, Weexty, or 

Bazar wil! be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunecainers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MacGazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexcy or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar 
terly, at thé office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar. to prepay the t 74 - 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
parable to the order of Harrer & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without logs to 
the sender. 


Trrus ror Anpvertistxe (' Harper's Perrontcats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250: Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pagea, $150 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—?1 © per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1:25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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